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The Need of the Hour. 





The need of a safe and efficacious family medicine is felt in every home. It is a wise plan 

to keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house. They are always ready—any hour of 

the day or night—to relieve those sudden attacks of Stomach Pain, Nausea, Indigestion, 

Colic, and Biliousness, that occur in every household. BEECHAM’S PILLS are easily 

taken by young or old, and require no preparation before administering. Their good effects 
are felt soon after the first dose is taken. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


are a vegetable remedy for the numerous ills that begin in the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 

bowels. They are a natural medicine carefully compounded of vegetable roots and herbs. 

That their virtues are widely recognised is evidenced by their immense sale, which is in 

excess of 6,000,000 boxes every year. Try them when you feel out of sorts, and note the 

wholesome effect on the stomach, the bowels, the head, and complexion. It’s a good idea 
to keep a box handy. 













Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
(ene 





The Third Quarterly Part of VOL. XXI. of 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT 


IS NOW READY. 


Containing the record of Sales from December 10, 1906, to 
February 13, 1907. 

Subscribers to the QUARTERLY ISSUE of BOOK PRICES CURRENT sub- 
scribe for the FOUR Quarterly Parts, price £1 5s. 6d. inclusive, and 
receive them as they are issued by post. Cases to bind the parts 
in uniform with the annual volumes are obtainable. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Roads from Rome,’”? ‘‘Rome in Many Lands,’”’ ‘Stories of Grace,” etc. 


In large crown 8vo., 328 pages, suitably bound and beautifully illustrated, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE POPES. From the Great 


Schism (A.D. 1414) to the Present Day. With Forty Reproductions of Papal Medals and a Con- 
temporary Portrait of Pope Innocent II. By Rev. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A. 
‘* This is a readable book, containing excellent anecdotes and furnished with many admirable plates of Papal medals.” 


—Daily Mail. 
‘s A peculiarly interesting feature of the book is its illustration by means of plates reproducing Papal medals, of which 


material of history great use has been made in the compilation of the work.”"—Oxd/ook, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE Corporation of Lancaster proposes to 
hold an “Old Lancaster” Exhibition in 
1908. The Town Clerk, Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, himself a well-known antiquary, 
sends us the report of the Committee of the 
Town Council on the subject, in which it is 
stated that the articles exhibited might con- 
sist of paintings, engravings, photographs, 
autographs, deeds, charters, seals, tokens, 
medals, newspapers, books, broadsides, arms, 
armour, and pottery, old prints of Lancaster 
and district, paintings by Lancaster artists, 
portraits of old Members of Parliament, 
Mayors, and prominent townsmen, portraits 
and memorials of the old Dukes of Lancaster 
and the Duchy of Lancaster, etc. These 
would, as far as possible, be arranged in 
chronological order relating to the British, 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, Medizval, Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian periods. 

Before coming to a final decision to hold 
the Exhibition, the Corporation is anxious 
to ascertain whether a sufficient number of 
objects of interest can be secured to ensure 
the success of the undertaking. Anyone 
possessing anything of the kind indicated, 
and being willing to lend it, should com- 
municate as soon as possible with the 
Town Clerk. 


¢+ + ¢ 
The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post, under date April 22, wrote: “A very 
interesting discovery of a prehistoric necro- 
polis, apparently of the same period as that 
VOL, Il. 


which Commendatore Boni has excavated in 
the Forum, was made yesterday on the 
south-west side of the Palatine, to the left 
of the so-called ‘Stairs of Cacus,’ the 
marauding son of Vulcan, slain by Hercules 
for sheep-stealing. At that spot there is a 
flat piece of ground, at the foot of an old 
wall, and it occurred to Count Cozza, who 
has had a large experience of similar sites, 
that tombs would be found there. Accord- 
ingly, as yesterday was the birthday of Rome, 
an excavation was made, and already the 
remains of a primitive burial-place and a 
piece of tufa wall have been laid bare. 
Count Cozza expressed the opinion when 
I saw him to-day that this must have been 
the cemetery of a chieftain’s family, as the 
common people would not have been buried 
on the Acropolis. Thus we have another 
trace of the very earliest inhabitants of 
Rome.” 
Og 


The same correspondent wrote on April 30: 
‘A fresh discovery has been made at the 
ancient necropolis on the Palatine, consisting 
of a fresh and much larger tomb containing a 
skeleton and a red funeral vase, the latter 
apparently dating from the fourth or fifth 
century B.c. If this date should prove 
correct, the Palatine must have been used as 
a place of burial very much later than is 
usually supposed, and that hill cannot have 
been fortified before that period, because 
the tomb was below the wall. Thus the 
theory with regard to the Roman walls, 
recently advanced by Signor Pais in his last 
book, has found remarkable confirmation 
from this important discovery.” 

A discovery of about 300 gold and silver 
coins and two silver rings is announced 
from Montais, in the commune of Domérat 
(Allier). The coins bear the effigies of 
Henri II., Charles IX., and Henri IIL, 
Kings of France; Philippe II. and Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain; Hercules, Duc 
de Ferrara, and Charles Quint. This treasure 
trove was in a canvas bag, and placed in an 
earthenware vessel in the wall of a building 
which had long been used as a cellar. 


ke od 
In the city of Numantia, destroyed by 
Scipio in the Gracchan age, and rebuilt as 
2c 
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a Roman municipality under the Empire, 
Dr. A. Schulten has been excavating with 
funds provided by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and he has already detected, says the 
Atheneum of May 4, not only the site of 
the old Numantia itself, but also the positions 
of the Roman forts which provided a centre, 
as it were, for the beleaguering forces under 
Scipio. Minor finds, except early pottery, 
are said so far to be unimportant. But the 
general value of the discoveries is unmis- 
takable. They will help us to criticize 
Appian intelligently; they will afford con- 
siderable light on the Roman army of the 
Republic, hitherto known mostly from obscure 
texts; and they will restore vigour to an 
almost exhausted period of study. Historians 
will look eagerly for more results of this 
interesting work. 


-* *.. 

Mr. F. W. Hackwood is contributing to the 
Midland Evening News a series of papers on 
“The Annals of Willenhall.” In the twelfth, 
which appeared in the issue for May 8, 
Mr. Hackwood printed some documents 
relating to a disturbance in connexion with 
a Morris dance given by a local company 
of mummers at Willenhall Fair in the year 
1498. In this dance, according to the 
documents, strange to say, a character was 
introduced called the “ Abbot of Marham” 
or ‘*Marram,” and Mr. Hackwood pertti- 
nently remarks that: “It would be interest- 
ing to discover why, in this local version, 
the character called the ‘ Abbot of Marham’ 
was introduced into the play. Marham 
Nunnery was situated in Norfolk, a long way 
from the usual forest scenes of Sherwood 
and Needwood.” Perhaps some reader of the 
ANTIQUARY can suggest an answer to the 
question. 


¢ &¢ ¢& 
The Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, in his annual report remarks that : 
“During the past year the considerable dis- 
turbances of the ground for the foundations of 
new buildings in the city, at Hertford College, 
Jesus College, St. John’s College (for the new 
Forestry Laboratory), in High Street (for the 
new Masonic Hall), and in Cornmarket, on 
the sites of the Ciyet Cat and Leopold Arms, 
havé produced many remains of pottery and 
glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies. ... They consist of twelve pieces 
of lead-glazed earthenware of various dates, 
and nine pieces of German salt-glazed stone- 
ware, including fragments of five greybeards. 
One of the latter (Civet Cat site) bears a 
medallion with arms and name of Jacob 
Margraf von Haghberg; another (from the 
same site) three medallions of heads, in- 
scribed ‘Gafn Federich’ (sic); two others 
have mottoes, ‘ Drinck und est und der 
armen nit verges’ (Leopold Arms site), 
‘[Wer] drinck und est Godes leit vergeist’ 
(Masonic Hall site). Amédngst the seven 
examples of eighteenth-century salt-giazed 
ware is a fragment bearing the arms of the 
University (Masonic Hall site) ; another of 
a mug, inscribed ‘Chas. Cook Bocardo’ 
(Leopold Arms site) ; and a cup (the same 
site) with enamelled decoration, the first 
specimen of this class yet found in Oxford. 

“The specimens of tin-enamelled ware are 
mostly fragments of a/bare//i or drug jars 
(Masonic Hall site), possibly used in the 
first place for an importation of condiments 
from abroad. 

“The glass consists of nine pieces, eight 
of which are sack-bottles or fragments of 
such, bearing Vintners’ or College stamps. 
The most interesting stamp has a rough 
representation of two men playing tennis 
and the inscription T.W. (site of new 
Forestry Laboratory).” 


Commendatore Boni, whose work in the 
Roman Forum is so well known, is in 
England. On May 2 he began a course 
of six lectures with lantern illustrations at 
King’s College, London, on recent dis- 
coveries in Rome. In the course of his 
second lecture, on May 6, he made it clear 
that cremation and pottery-making were 
practised at a much earlier period than 
people generally supposed. There was much 
ceremonial attaching to funerals in the 
epoch before Romulus and Rome. Side by 
side with the bones or cremated remains of 
the dead, traces of the funeral feast—such as 
beans, porridge, and fish—were frequently 
met with, in addition to evidence of gladia- 
torial fights, athletic games, and other ex- 
hibitions at that period associated with 
funeral rites. Some of the vases contained 
in the older cremation tombs must have 
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been of a date prior to the eighth century B.c., 
and a few seemed even to point to the 
twelfth century B.c. They were obviously 
fashioned by hand, and baked in open fires 
in contact with smoky flames, producing a 
very dark effect. “The Religion of the 
Early Romans and its Monuments ” was the 
subject of the next lecture. 


A fine old house, close to Lewes Castle, has 
been secured by the Sussex Archzological 
Society for the purposes of a museum and 
library. 


¢-£¢ 
A Reuter’s telegram from Allahabad, dated 
May 3, says that Dr. M. A. Stein, the leader 
of the Indian Government Mission to Eastern 
Turkestan, has made a further series of im- 





found. Many highly interesting art remains 
were found in a ruined Buddhist shrine, in- 
cluding colossal stucco relieves very closely 
related to the Grzco-Buddhist sculpture of 
the first centuries of the Christian era. 

The excavations at Miran promise results 
of the utmost importance. 


+ + ¢& 
Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., kindly sends us an 
illustrated guide, which he has prepared, to 
the “Wilberforce Museum” at Hull. It 
gives the history of the house, describes 
briefly the contents, is well illustrated, and 
is sold for one penny. At the same price is 
issued the twentieth Quarterly Record of 
additions to the Hull Museum, also by Mr. 
Sheppard, to whose courtesy we are indebted 
for the use of the accompanying block. This 





MAN-TRAP IN THE HULL MUSEUM. 


portant archeological discoveries in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

On the site of an ancient village in the 
desert north of Niya, Dr. Stein, according 
to the Fioneer, obtained a rich yield of 
antiquities illustrating’everyday life seventeen 
centuries ago, and showing the predominant 
influence of Greeco-Buddhist art. 

Many valuable records were discovered 
written on wooden tables in the Kharosthi 
script peculiar to the extreme North-West of 
India. 

At an ancient site north of Lobnor Dr. 
Stein found quantities of written records on 
wood paper mostly in Chinese, but many also 
in Kharosthi. The constructive features of 
houses and shrines and of carvings and 
objects of industrial art show a striking 
agreement with those of Niya. At Miran 
nearly a thousand Tibetan records were 
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shows a recent acquisition—one of those 
wicked old ‘ man-traps’’ with which tres- 
passers used to be threatened. The example 
here figured comes from Robin Hood’s Bay. 
“It is of an exceptionally cruel nature,” 
writes Mr. Sheppard, “the teeth being un- 
usually long and sharply pointed. The total 
length of the trap from end to end is 5 feet 
8 inches, and on each side is a powerful 
spring measuring 2 feet 4 inches in length. 
The jaws are square, and when apart are 
2 feet across, and each one is 14. inches in 
width, the iron being ;; inch in thickness. 
One jaw is provided with seven teeth, and 
the other with six. Each tooth has a total 
length of 4 inches, and is bent at a right- 
angle where inserted into the iron plate. 
The greatest width is about ¢ inch, and from 
that each spike gradually tapers to a sharp 
four-sided point. The foot-plate is 1 foot 
sca 
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8 inches by 1 foot 2} inches, and has two 
semicircular pieces cut out of it, within 
which the spring works. The whole trap is 
exceedingly heavy, is very well made, and is 
still in excellent working order. The long 
bar of iron upon which the spring works is 
14 inches wide and nearly } inch in thick- 
ness, and to this the trap and the springs are 
fixed. At each end is a large stud and a 
hole for fastening the trap in position. 
Earlier types of man-traps were provided 
with one spring only ; thus it was possible for 
the individual caught to liberate himself by 
pressing down the spring with his free leg. 
In the trap figured, however, with the double 
spring this would be impossible.” The 
setting of such traps has been illegal since 


1827. 
te 


Replying to a question in the Italian 
Chamber on April 24, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Education stated that the 
Government intended to reserve to itself the 
entire direction of the Herculaneum excava- 
tions, which it was not proposed to undertake 
on a large scale. A few tentative excavations 
would be made immediately, and the new 
work would begin in the course of the forth- 
coming financial year. If the funds provided 
in the Budget for excavations generally 
proved to be insufficient for those at Hercu- 
laneum, Parliament would be asked for a 
special grant. We fear that the decision to 
which the Italian Government has come 
means the indefinite prolongation of opera- 
tions. On April 25 several morning news- 
papers printed under the title of “A Last 
Word on Herculaneum” a long letter from 
Professor Waldstein, reciting the history of 
his well-intentioned efforts. He has the 
sympathy of all antiquaries, not only on 
account of the failure of his scheme, but on 
account of the manner in which that failure 
appears to have been brought about. 


In our April “ Notes” we drew attention to 
the excavations about to be undertaken 
jointly by the Somerset Archzological 
Society and the Viking Club, at Wick 
Barrow, Stoke Courcy, near Bridgwater. 
An interim report of the work has been 
issued, dated May 1, from which we learn 
that the excavation of the mound has been 


6 


satisfactorily carried out up to a certain 
point, but the work proved much heavier, 
and in some respects more important, than 
was anticipated. For this and other reasons 
it was found to be impossible to complete it 
satisfactorily in the time at present available. 
It was therefore decided—with the concur- 
rence of all concerned—to suspend it at the 
definite point reached, and to resume the 
work later on in the year. 

“ The results so far,” continues the report, 
“may be briefly summarized as follows: 
The barrow dates from the Early Bronze 
Age, and we have found no evidence of its 
use in the Anglo-Saxon or Viking period. 
A very large portion of it is, however, still 
unexplored. Two almost perfect secondary 
interments (contracted) have been found in 
the upper part of the mound, each accom- 
panied by a finely ornamented drinking- 
vessel, or beaker, of Early Bronze Age type, 
in fragments, but capable of restoration. A 
finely worked flint knife - dagger (length 
53 inches) and a worked flint flake were also 
found with one of these interments. Near 
them, also, a large miscellaneous collection 
of human bones was found, the tibiz ex- 
hibiting marked platycnemism. Traces of 
other disturbed and scattered human remains 
were found nearer the surface and on the 
north-west slope of the mound, where it had 
been quarried for stone up to recent times. 
Some scattered animal bones, pottery, flint 
flakes, shells, etc., were also found, as might 
have been expected in a mound of such size. 

“In the lower part of the barrow we came 
upon a circular walled enclosure of consider- 
able size, and apparently of an unusual 
character ; but as the time at our disposal 
did not admit of this being properly investi- 
gated, it was decided to leave its examination 
over till the work is renewed. 

“The excavations have been filled in to 
prevent the mound being tampered with in 
the interim. A complete examination of the 
human remains found has to be done, and 
while the results are so incomplete, those 
responsible for the work hope that no un- 
authorized reports or photographs will be 
published.” 


fe 
On April 23 the ancient Court Leet or Law 
Day of Southampton was held at the Audit 
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House, under the presidency of Sheriff 
Sharp, who is ex-officio foreman of the jury. 
The court is summoned every year, and 
stimulates an active interest in the antiquities 
and ancient customs of the borough. Dr. 
Hearnshaw, Professor of History at Hartley 
University College, gave an_ interesting 
address, in the course of which he said that 
in some parts of the country these ancient 
Courts Leet still exercised practical functions. 
Several local antiquaries addressed the 
assembly. 


A number of examples of German ironwork 
—keyhole plates, door and drawer handles, 
door-knockers, and other ironwork for doors 
and chests—from the collection lately on 
view at the Gallery of the Fine Art Society 
were figured in the Builder of April 27. The 
same number contained a sketch by Mr. 
Sidney Heath of the south door of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Dartmouth, remarkable 
for its ironwork, representing two lions and 
a tree, from which scrolls and leaves branch 
out in every direction. Below the upper 
animal is the date 1631. “The whole,” 
says Mr. Heath, ‘“‘ presents an effect of great 
richness, the leaves and details being most 
carefully worked, whilst the skilful manner in 
which the tails have been utilized, both for 
the purposes of construction and design, is 
worthy of attention. The door itself is of 
the same age as the ironwork it supports, and 
among the many attractions of Dartmouth 
this fine piece of work should not be missed 
by architect or antiquary.” 


There has lately been added to the Museum 
of Natural History in New York a very large 
and valuable collection of prehistoric gold 
and silver ornaments belonging to the Incas. 
The remains were obtained principally from 
ancient burial sites. Among the Incas, as 
among many other races, it was usual to 
bury with the dead their personal ornaments, 
their garments, and vessels containing food 
for the long journey. The Incas buried 
their dead in tall towers called chudpas. 
Most of these were round, but a few were 
square-shaped. ‘The Incas used no mortar, 
but had extraordinary skill in joining stone. 
Some of the chu/pas had a single-vaulted 
chamber, others two. A number of the 





objects found in these chudpas, and now on 
view in New York, including gold and silver 
cups, toilet appliances, a large silver death- 
mask, and gold and silver images of the 
llama, were figured in the J//ustrated London 
News of April 27. 


2. & ¢ 

The Exhibition of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece will begin in Bruges on June 15, and 
will remain open for three months. The 
period covered is from 1429 till 1598. The 
Exhibition comprises not only portraits, sub- 
ject pictures, armour, medals, manuscripts, 
illuminations, books, etc., concerning the 
knights of the Order, but also examples of 
the art illustrating the period under the 
Dukes of Burgundy from Van Eyck to 
Rubens. 


| _-. &. = 
The National Art Collections Fund has 
recently received from two of its members 
a large panel of whale’s bone of the Carlo- 
vingian period, carved in relief, with King 
David dictating his Psalms—an object of 
exceptional rarity. The interest attaching to 
it is increased by the fact that it was found 
about 1845, during the demolition of an old 
house in Hoxton, traditionally associated 
with the name of Thomas Cromwell, and 
supposed to have been used at a later period 
as a meeting-place for Huguenots and Jews. 
The same subject, treated in an almost iden- 
tical manner, occurs upon a smaller ivory 
panel in the Louvre, which probably dates 
from the ninth century. The panel has been 
presented by the fund to the trustees of the 
British Museum for exhibition. A photo- 


graph of it was reproduced in the Daily ° 


Graphic of May 8. 
ol i ae 
Discoveries of interest are reported from 
various parts of the country. In April Mr. 
James Govett, junior, of Trembraze, Lis- 
keard, whilst scraping up his farmyard, found 
thirty gold coins at a spot where the rain had 
washed out a pit. One of the coins was 
Portuguese, of the size of a five-shilling piece, 
while the remainder were English, of the 
reigns of James II. and Queen Anne. It 
may be recalled that, in 1745, a similar, but 
more important, find was made. At that 
time no fewer than eighty-five guineas were 
dug up underneath the barn floor. The 
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coroner held an inquest on April 18—the 


first inquiry of the kind held in Cornwall for 


at least 100 years, he said—and the jury 
found that the coins were “‘ treasure trove.” 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 
Several remains of Roman Britain have come 
to light. During the excavations on the site 
of Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, a wide 
range of the old London Wall has been 
unearthed. At Stone Court, near Dartford, 
Kent, excavations have been in progress, 
and at a depth of 18 inches below the surface 
of the ground cremated human remains were 
found in Roman vases. The vases, which 
were 74 and 84 inches in height, were in an 
excellent state of preservation. Two feet 
lower down were discovered two pieces of 
pottery, which are considered to be most 
valuable. One of these is 3 inches and the 
other 9 inches in height. Other vases, one 
damaged and one perfectly sound, were at 
4 and 6 feet below the surface. The scene 
of these discoveries is supposed to have been 
a private burial-ground. _ Illustrations of the 
pit in which the relics were found and of 
some of the vases appeared in the Daily 
Graphic of April 29. Roman pottery, chiefly 
large and small urns, some in a perfect state, 
and notably a splendid and well-preserved 
red glazed bowl of Samian, has also been 
found on the farm of Mr. D. Cook, Sewell, 


Dunstable. 
¢ &k¢ 


At Lansdown, near Bath, in the course of 
exploration work, what was at first thought 
to be a boundary wall was discovered about 
15 inches from the level of the ground ; but 
on the work being proceeded with, it ap- 
peared that the wall was but one side of a 
very fine three-roomed villa, the foundations 
of which are perfectly preserved, and it is 
believed this interesting find dates back to 
the Roman period. Other relics in the 
shape of iron implements and bronze coins 
were also unearthed. 


¢ + ¢ 
A “find ” of great interest, from an historical 
and antiquarian point of view, was made on 
April 18 (says the Vewcastle Chronicle) on the 
site of the nave of Hexham Abbey by the 
resident architect, Mr. C. C. Hodges. It is 
a fine specimen of the class of carved grave 


covers known as the ‘‘hog-backed.” The 
date of the example found is probably about 
800 A.D. It is one of the finest in the North 
of England, and the second only that North- 
umberland has produced. So rare is this 
type of memorial that almost the whole area 
of the southern counties cannot show a single 
specimen. Lancashire has one and Derby- 
shire has one. At the other end of the 
country interesting discoveries have been 
made during drainage excavations at Wilton, 
Wiltshire. In Russell Street the greater part 
of an old spur, with a rowel 1 inch long, was 
found, and near it what appeared to be a 
harness buckle. The spur is such as was 
used in the time of Charles I. Several 
coins have been unearthed, one of which is 
a William and Mary sixpence, and the other 
a William III. halfpenny, dated 1698. At 
one part of Russell Street great piles of bones 
were discovered, and in the river crossing of 
the neighbourhood horse-shoes were found, 
one of which is believed to date from Roman 
times. At Worcester a discovery of interest 
to local antiquaries was made on May 2. 
In the course of excavations there was 
brought to light the foundations of one of 
the towers of Sidbury Gate, a short distance 
from Fort Royal, where one of the hottest 
fights in the Battle of Worcester took place. 
According to tradition, King Charles was 
only saved from capture at Sidbury Gate by 
a friend overturning a load of hay and thus 
preventing pursuit by Cromwell’s troops. 


¢ @¢ ® 


A rather curious and interesting archzo- 
logical discovery (says the Atheneum of 
April 27), has been made during recent excava- 
tions at the Roman villa of Mettet, near Namur. 
This is a bronze head with the hair long and 
drawn backwards, while the beard is in 
curled locks, as seen on many Roman busts. 
The ears are those of an animal, probaby 
a he-goat, and one of them is turned round 
towards the face. The Director of the 
Namur Archeological Museum is of opinion 
that it is the work of a (probably young) 
Gallo-Roman artist of the second or third 
century of our era, who had good technical 
knowledge, but was ignorant of classic art ; 
and so far as the Director is aware, it is the 
only specimen of Roman times showing the 
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hair worn long at the back of the head. In 
the Museum at Spires there is a Centaur 
with beard and ears very like those of the 
new-found bronze, which further resembles 
it in that neither shows any trace of a neck. 
At St. Germain-en-Laye also there is the 
head of a god with the ears and horns of an 
ox, and a beard arranged precisely like that 
of the bronze head discovered at Mettet. 
In neither case, however, is the hair long or 


drawn back. 
¢- + 


At a meeting of the British and American 
Archeological Society of Rome, held in 
April, Dr. W. J. D. Croke, the writer of a 
paper printed in this issue of the ANTIQUARY, 
delivered an interesting lecture on “ English 
Memories at the Church of Domine, Quo 
Vadis, on the Via Appia.” The lecturer 
derived the origin of the well-known legend 
that St. Peter here met our Lord, who told 
him in answer to his question that He was 
going to Rome to be crucified again, from a 
phrase in the sixteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. He then showed that the second of 
the two chapels which bears the name was 
not, as is usually stated, built by Cardinal 
Pole, the last Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but was mentioned in docu- 
ments as having been in existence in 1370, 
or far more than a century before the 
Cardinal’s birth. Mr. Croke considered that 
there must have been an English shrine at 
this spot in the fourteenth century dedicated 
to St. Peter, who was a favourite saint with 
our medieval ancestors. He proved by 
further documentary evidence that the shrine 
was restored as early as 1531, also before the 
time when Cardinal Pole was in Rome, and 
explained the exclusive association of his 
name with the restoration by the fact that he 
was the most celebrated Englishman known 
to the Roman community—a man who was 
nearly a Pope, and nearly a Prince Consort. 
In any case, the honour of restoring the 
chapel rests with the Cardinal’s fellow- 
countrymen, the English Corporation in 


Rome. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
At the close of the annual meeting of the 
Hampshire Archzological Society, held at 
Winchester on May 3, the honorary secretary 


exhibited a condoned bucket, of the date 
700 B.C., which had recently been excavated 
at the new motor track at Weybridge, and 
which was in a perfect state of preservation. 
It had, according to authorities, been made 
in Northern Italy, and went to prove that at 
that early age there must have been com- 
mercial intercourse between that country and 
this. It was the first of the kind found in 
Great Britain. Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett ex- 
hibited a pewter brooch which had been 
found during the excavations at the cathedral, 
the principal interest of which was that the 
coin from which the centre had been cast 
was of the time either of Edward the Elder 
or Alfred the Great. It was surrounded by 
filigree work, and was in a remarkable state 
of preservation, the pin working freely on its 


pivot. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Among recent newspaper articles of anti- 
quarian interest we note a paper on the 
Rolle family in the Exeter Flying Fost, 
April 27; a very finely illustrated article by 
Mr. C. H. Eden on “Black Fonts in 
Hampshire,” in Country Life, May 4; 
“Greek and Roman Life at the British 
Museum,” in Zhe Times, May 13; and 
“The Astronomical and Archeological 
Value of the Welsh Gorsedd,” by Mr. J. 
Griffith, in ature, May 2. 


e+ & 


Among other finds on the site of the sanctu- 
ary of Athena Chalkioikos, the committee of 
the British School at Athens announce the 
discovery of ten bronze statuettes, varying in 
height from 3 to 5 inches, and all either 
archaic or of good period. The finest is a 
most beautiful figure from the middle of the 
fifth century in magnificent preservation. It 
is 13 centimetres high and represents a 
trumpeter. It is regarded as one of the best 
things yet found in Laconia. A sixth-century 
archaic statuette of a herm wears a tight 
dress decorated with a pattern of rings, pre- 
sumably representing chain-mail. Other 
statuettes, mostly archaic, represent an 
Athena, a man with a wreath, Aphrodite 
armed, a negress, a horse, a lion, and a bull. 
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St. Anthony’s Chapel on 
Cartmel fell. 


By THE VERY Rev. J. L. DarBy, D.D., DEAN 
OF CHESTER. 


—— 


“<4N the Fell, which les east of the 
lower end of Windermere, known 
as Cartmel Fell, is the Chapel of 
St. Anthony—small indeed, but 
highly interesting. It is easily reached from 
Grange-over-Sands, distant about nine miles. 
From the churchyard there is a fine view of 
the Westmorland Hills, while below lies 
the Valley of the Winster. 

The chapel dates from the fifteenth cen- 








tury, but the interior has been dealt with 
both in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The pulpit and reading-desk are 


dated 1698, and in the north-eastern corner 
is a pew dated 1696. The rest of the chapel 
is seated with uncomfortable, and by no 





means beautiful, benches. There is, how- 
ever, one large pew surrounded by wood- 
work, about which there is some difference 
of opinion, some thinking that it is now in 
its original position, others that it was formerly 
the screen (Fig. 2). As there is the letter 
M carved on a small shield to the left of the 
centre crown, and J to the right, which 
probably denote Mary and John, who 
would naturally stand on either side of the 
rood, it seems likely that the structure was 
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the screen. The measurement of it corro- 
borates this suggestion. The figure of our 
Lord is now preserved in the vicarage. The 
photograph here given shows its character 
(Fig. 3). 

Another most interesting feature is the east 
window (Fig. 4, p. 209). It is filled with 
fragments of glass which have been from 
time to time rearranged. Some pieces have 
been inserted upside-down. It might be 
possible to arrange the work more in con- 
formity with the idea of the designer, but 
it would require both intimate knowledge 
of the craft and skill in workmanship to 
justify the attempt. The glass is said to 
be the design of Roger van der Weyden, 
the most celebrated scholar of Jan van 
Eyck, and from the several lights, five in 
number, the subjects are seen to be the 
Seven Sacraments. In the light to the north 
is the figure of St. Anthony with his staff, 
on which hangs a bell with a wild boar 
creeping up it. 

In the second light there is a Bishop or 
a mitred Abbot, and below a group of 
figures at a marriage, and fragment of a 
figure of St. Leonard with a large chain, an 
allusion to his releasing captives. 

In the third light is the figure of our Lord 
on the Cross. 

In the fourth light is another figure of our 
Lord, His feet resting on grass, possibly as 
He appeared after His Resurrection. 

In the fifth light there is a head of a 
Bishop wearing his jewelled mitre, and there 
are fragments taken from other lights—e.g., 
part of a chain evidently belonging to the 
subject in the second light. 

It was by the courtesy of the present 
Vicar, the Rev. W. Summers, that the 
photographs were taken, and by his per- 
mission are published in the Antiguary. 


GS) 





Bury St. Eomunds: Motes 
and Impressions. 


By THE Rev. H. J. DuKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A., 
Litt.D. 
Bek Si 
ROVERS of Dickens will not need to 
be reminded that it was at Bury 
St. Edmunds that some of the 
most eventful occurrences in Mr. 
Pickwick’s adventurous career took place. 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,” said Sam, sud- 
denly breaking off in his loquacious dis- 
course, “is this Bury St. Edmunds ?” 

“It is,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

The coach rattled through the well-paved 
streets of a handsome little town, of thriving 
and cleanly appearance, and stopped before 
a large inn situated in a wide, open street, 
nearly facing the old abbey. 

“ And this,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
up, “‘is the Angel. We alight here, Sam.” 

Mr. Pickwick and his faithful follower, it 
will be remembered, had journeyed from 
Eatanswill (probably Sudbury) for the pur- 
pose of exposing the villainies of the egre- 
gious Jingle, and while there Mr. Pickwick’s 
midnight adventure in the young ladies’ 
school, and his subsequent discovery in the 
Pound, where he had been put by the 
furious Captain Boldwig, at the close of a 
day’s partridge-shooting, are recorded. It 
was at Bury, too, that the fatal missive from 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg was put into his 
hand, which led to the celebrated case of 
Bardell v. Pickwick. 

It was with memories of these stirring 
episodes in mind that the writer piloted his 
motor-car through the streets of Bury, and 
alighted with his wife at the Angel ona 
beautiful evening in September, 1906; but 
he had no sooner entered the noted hostelry, 
and gazed from its windows across to the 
majestic gateway of the now ruined and 
deserted abbey, than far other thoughts 
occurred—thoughts that carried him back 
in imagination to the days of Bury’s bygone 
greatness, when the abbey was the centre 
of its life and the source of its prosperity. 
Those were pre-eminently the days when 
Abbot Samson ruled, and Jocelin of Brake- 
londe was inditing the pages of his 
‘‘ Chronicle” for the delectation of future 
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generations of readers and students of the 
past. 

Leaving the exploration of the abbey ruins 
and the other antiquities of Bury for the 
following day, a stroll through the town, in 
which the streets were now fast lighting up 
as the darkness of the still, summer -like 
evening gradually gathered in, was sufficient 
to justify the impression derived from 
Dickens’s description in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It is to-day 
what it was then, “a handsome little town 
of thriving and cleanly appearance, with 
well-paved,” and, we may add, well-lighted, 
‘‘ streets”’ ; and the Angel, notwithstanding 
many alterations and improvements within, 
retains to this day the same appearance of 
solid Georgian respectability in its exterior 
which it must have presented to the eyes of 
the travellers as they descended from the 
coach on that memorable evening long ago. 

In entering a town like Bury St. Edmunds, 
traversing its streets, and taking a first brief 
but loving glance at its antiquities, it is not 
difficult to sympathize with the feelings of 
American visitors to our country, who find 
themselves transported by the very atmos- 
phere of the place into the past, and filled, 
at times, it may be, almost despite themselves, 
with the genius /oci. It is natural for them, 
realizing what it means for such a town to have 
its roots fixed fast in antiquity, while it 
stretches out its branches to touch with eager- 
ness the busy, teeming, multitudinous life of 
to-day, to contrast this with the comparatively 
mushroom growth of even their most his- 
toric cities; and while he thinks of these 
visitors from across the ocean, the English- 
man may be pardoned if a thrill of genuine 
patriotism pervades his being, and a glow of 
grateful pride suffuses his soul, at the thought 
that England, with all her storied past, and 
all the great deeds of Kings and warriors and 
ecclesiastics—aye, and of humble burghers 
and peasants too—is his own motherland, 
whose fair fame it is his to hand down un- 
sullied to the future, even as the past has 
handed it down to him. 

Such were the thoughts that occurred to 
the writer during the evening stroll through 
the streets of Bury; but the next morning, 
after a good night’s rest at the Angel, the 
first glance from the window across to the 


great gateway of the abbey made him deter- 
mine to lose no time before sallying forth to 
view its beauties by daylight. . 

It was a lovely morning in early autumn, 
and the whole town was bathed in delicious 
sunshine, tempered by a mellow breeze, 
which recalled the statements of Wildish’s 
valet in Shadwell’s (the Norfolk Laureate) 
play of Bury Fair : 

“Now, I hope, sir, you will acknowledge 
you see a sweet town, clean, and finely 
situated in a delicate air; here I was born, 
and here I sucked in my first breath.” To 
which Wildish replies: “ Thus every cox- 
comb is big with the praise of the county 
and place of his nativity,” and the valet 
rejoins: “All the world says as much of 
St. Edmund’s Bury” ; while later on in the 
same amusing play of a poet who has suf- 
fered from undeserved neglect, owing largely 
to the cruel censures of his great antagonist, 
Dryden, in MacFiecknoe and elsewhere, but 
due a good deal also to the coarseness 
characteristic of his age, we find Lord 
Bellamy saying, in reply to Wildish’s “ My 
dear lord, I am glad you are come. Here 
is the best company in Bury”: “’Tis a 
delicate morning; I have been sucking in 
the sweetest air in England.” 

It was indeed “a delicate morning” on 
the occasion of our visit, and one could well 
agree that without exaggeration one was 
“sucking in the sweetest air in England.” 

But once passed within the abbey pre- 
cincts, one’s thoughts were immediately 
caught back into the past, and, as is the 
case in most of England’s historic spots, the 
contrast between ‘hem and mow overbore 
every other consideration. 

All around lie the remains of former 
grandeur—ruined blocks of masonry, fallen 
piers, broken arches, telling where great 
buildings once stood, the sadness mitigated 
by the gay parterres of what is now a 
botanic garden for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of the good people of Bury. Hither 
in the coming month of July they have 
invited crowds of their fellow-countrymen 
and visitors from all quarters to witness 
the tale of their fortunes as it will be told 
in one of those historic “pageants” in 
which so many of our towns have been, 
and are, indulging, and none with more legiti- 
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mate excuse than they. We wish them a 
most successful pageant ; the scenes are sure 
to be not only well thought out, but well 
executed, with Mr. Lewis Parker in supreme 
command, and in all the crowds who will 
then be enjoying the entertainment provided 
we trust there will be many who, with “the 
sweetest air in England,” will also “suck in” 
a deeper and fuller patriotic enthusiasm, and 
will echo the words of the poet: “ Here and 
here has England helped me. How can I 
help England? Say!” 

But on that autumn morning in Sep- 
tember, 1906, we had the precincts to our- 
selves, and were able in calmness and soli- 
tude to review the memories which these 
scattered heaps of ruins brought to mind. 

The history of Bury is practically the 
history of the abbey from its foundation 
to the dissolution, varied by the struggles of 
the townspeople, on more than one occasion 
leading to bloodshed and disorder (for they 
were not always mindful of the benefits they 
received from the presence of so renowned 
a religious house in their midst), to secure 
enlarged rights for themselves, and immunity 
from abbatial exactions. 

In Saxon times Bury was known as 
“ Beodric’s Worth ”’—z.e., the garth or manor 
of Beodric—and it is just possible that this 
may be merely a translation of “Villa 
Faustini,” mentioned in the Fifth Iter of 
Antoninus, which is supposed to have stood 
in or near the present site of Bury.* It was 


* Beodric, like Faustinus, means ‘‘ fortunate,” or 
‘Sof good omen.” Whether the Faustinus who owned 
this villa was the individual to whom Martial addressed 
an epigram is not known, but if so an added meaning 
belongs to the poet’s ‘‘Cineri gloria sera venit.” 
Mr. W. J. Andrew, in his Numismatic History of 
Henry J., spells the Saxon name of the city 
‘* Beorhtric’s Worthe,” and says: ‘‘ Hence it prob- 
ably owes its origin to Beorhtric, King of East 
Anglia, circa 850-855.” Mr. Andrew probably refers 
to the King of Mercia, of which East Anglia then 
formed a province, whom the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
calls ‘‘ Burhred,” and Speed and others ‘* Burdred,” 
after whose death Edmund, the son of Alkmund, 
who had been adopted by Offa, of the royal line 
of East Anglia, succeeded as the last independent 
Sovereign of that kingdom; but this derivation is 
extremely doubtful, and philologically improbable, if 
not impossible. Edmund was crowned at Beodric’s 
Worth at the age of fifteen, and made it his capital ; 
thus there was a special fitness in bringing his body 
thither for burial after its recovery from the Danes, 


to Beodric’s Worth that King Sigebert, called 
“The Learned,” of East Anglia, retired, 
after having promoted to his utmost the 
efforts of good Bishop Felix, the apostle 
from Burgundy, to convert his pagan sub- 
jects, and here he founded the first monastery, 
in accordance with the Benedictine rule, about 
A.D. 640, a mere collection of wooden huts 
surrounding a wooden church, almost at the 
same time that the saintly Fursey, the apostle 
from Ireland, was founding a monastery at 
Cnobbesburgh, or Burgh Castle, the ancient 
Garianonum ; and these two were the earliest 
monastic houses in East Anglia. | Little is 
known of the fortunes of the Saxon house, 
but its fame begins in the year 903, when 
the body of the martyred King Edmund, 
who had been slain by the Danes at Hoxne 
in Suffolk,* as commonly stated, in the year 
870, was transferred hither, owing to the 
reputation which it had obtained for 
miraculous powers, and Beodric’s Worth 
became from that time St. Edmund’s Bury, 
or Bury St. Edmunds. A new church was 
built in his honour by some secular priests, 
and incorporated by King Athelstan in 925, 
and the establishment made collegiate. 

In 1oro the town and church were almost 
wholly destroyed by the Danes under King 
Sweyn, during the invasion undertaken by 
that monarch to avenge the massacre of their 
countrymen settled in England, which had 
been ordered and carried out by Ethelred. 
But the desolation was not of long duration, 
for King Canute restored the town, and 
raised it to a greater splendour than it had 
known before. He rebuilt the church and 
monastery, which he endowed with rich 
possessions, until in rank and importance it 
was only second to Glastonbury; and, ex- 
pelling the secular priests, replaced them 
with regular monks, who were once more 
under the Benedictine rule. Camden tells 
us that the King “offered his own crown to 
the holy martyr, brought in the monks with 
their Abbot, enriched it with many fair 
estates, and, among others, this town entire, 
whereupon the monks governed here and 





and the reuniting of the severed head to the corpse 
transfixed by: the pagan arrows, according to the 
legend. 

* See note on St. Edmund at end. 
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administered justice by their Steward.” It 
was this that caused all the troubles between 
the town and the abbey in later days, the 
worst of which happened in the year 1327. 
“In this year,” says Knight’s Zopographical 
Dictionary, “the townsmen and neighbour- 
ing villagers, assembling to the number of 
20,000, headed by their aldermen and capital 
burgesses, made a violent attack upon it, and 
reduced a considerable part to ashes. They 
wounded the monks and pillaged the coffers, 
from which they took the charters, deeds, 
and other valuable property, including plate 
and 3,000 florins of gold. The King, on 
being informed of the outrage, sent a military 
force to quell the tumult. The aldermen 
and twenty-four of the burgesses were im- 
prisoned, and thirty carts loaded with rioters 
were sent to Norwich. Of these, nineteen 
were executed, thirty-two of the parochial 
clergy were convicted as abettors, and the 
town was adjudged to pay a huge fine, which 
was afterwards mitigated on the restoration 
of the stolen property.” 

The cause of these commotions and of 
many others both before and after—notably, 
again, in the time of the Peasants’ Rebellion 
in 1381, when East Anglia joined the revolt 
under “ Jack Strawe,” and John de Cam- 
bridge, the then Prior, and Sir John Caven- 
dish, the Chief Justice, were murdered, for 
which the town of Bury was outlawed and 
fined 2,000 marks—was, to a large extent, 
the exactions put upon the citizens by the 
abbey at the hands of the Steward, who 
assumed almost royal prerogatives, and 
claimed implicit obedience on the strength 
of Cnut’s charter. For example, “the 
Inquisition taken in 30 Edward I. before the 
Escheator shows that the office of Seneschal 
or Steward of Bury St. Edmunds was a place 
of much honour, and held in fee by the 
family of Hastings, who had several great 
fees and allowances for the same by Custom, 
in case they executed that office themselves ; 
but if they did it by Deputy, then that 
Deputy received half” (Dugdale). 

Another circumstance which tended to 
enhance the magnificence of the Abbey of 
Bury was the fact that by the charter of 
Cnut not only was the grant to St. Edmund 
confirmed, and the monks given the dues 
they formerly paid the Danes, and a right 


of fishery, but also the abbey was exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. This practical establishment of.an 
imperium in imperio \ed, as in the few other 
instances in which it existed, to many dis- 
turbances, as in the year 1345, when a 
quarrel arose between the abbey and Bishop 
Bateman of Norwich on the question of the 
right of visitation, and the Bishop so far 
gained his point for the time being as to 
appoint commissioners to investigate the 
state of affairs which had been reported 
against ; and this report was confirmed by 
the commissioners, who found that both 
“the morality and discipline of the abbey 
were bad.” ‘The Bishop’s triumph, however, 
was brief, for the Abbot, William of Bern- 
ham, who had been sub- Prior, and was 
hastily elected on the death of the previous 
Abbot in 1335 for fear of the Pope’s inter- 
ference, appealed to the Pope in 1346, and 
sued the Bishop in the King’s Court, plead- 
ing the charter of Hardicnut, which had 
been granted in 1035, and which imposed a 
fine of ‘‘thirty talents of gold” on anyone 
found infringing the abbey’s franchises, and 
the judges gave sentence in the Abbot’s 
favour. 

In the course of the Middle Ages Bury 
was honoured by many royal visits, and on 
most of these occasions the abbey managed 
to secure further immunities or privileges for 
itself. Henry I. was here “on a pilgrimage” 
in 1132. King John was here in 1203, when 
Abbot Samson, of whom we shail have 
many things to say later on, ruled, and made 
rich offerings, but at the same time prevailed 
on the convent to grant him for life the use 
of the jewels which his mother, Queen 
Eleanor, had presented to St. Edmund ; and 
he was here again in 1214, when he asserted 
his rights in the election of Abbot on the 
death of Samson. It was in connexion with 
this visit that the most memorable incident 
in the annals of the abbey took place—viz., 
the share which it had in extorting Magna 
Carta from the King. John had been 
abroad, and on his return to England in the 
middle of October of this year, 1214, he found 
himself confronted with a crisis unique in 
English history. ; 

During his absence the opponents of his 
misrule had drawn together and matured 
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their plans, and the embarrassments of the 
King on the Continent heartened the opposi- 
tion. The northern barons took the lead. 
Within a fortnight of his landing John held 
an interview with the malcontents at Bury St. 
Edmunds (November 4, 1214). At their 
head was Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who brought to light the Charter 
of Liberties of Henry I. (1100) which appar- 
ently had been forgotten and overlooked. 
This became subsequently the model of the 
Great Charter. No compromise was effected, 
and John retired. Thereupon a second 
meeting was held on St. Edmund’s Day, 
November 20, “as if for prayers,” but 
“there was something else in the matter, 
for, standing at the High Altar in St. 
Edmund’s Church, the Archbishop produced 
the forgotten charter, and the barons swore 
to withdraw their fealty and wage war on 
the King unless he granted their liberties,” 
which thing was accomplished on the 19th of 
the following June at Runnymede, when the 
King affixed his signature to Magna Carta. 
Thus may Bury St. Edmunds proudly account 
herself the cradle of England’s freedom.* 
During his final struggle with the barons 
Bury was a stronghold of the King, and 
consequently escaped the destruction which 
fell upon the patrimony of St. Etheldreda at 
Ely.t 

In 1265, after the defeat and death of 
Simon de Montfort, many of the barons of 
his party took shelter at Bury, but were dis- 
lodged, and in 1267 Henry III. summoned 
the barons who owed him military service to 
meet him at Bury. In 1272 the King was 
here on his way to Norwich, and, according 
to Rishanger, he died here in the same year. 

In 1275 Edward I. and his Queen came 
to Bury on a pilgrimage, “as they had vowed 
in the Holy Land,” and in 1285 the King 
and Queen and their three daughters were 
again on pilgrimage here. In 1294 the King 
was once more here “ with great devotion,” 
and in 1296 he held a Parliament at Bury. 
In 1326 Edward II. spent Christmas here, 
just before the great riots of the following 
year. In 1433-34 Henry VI. was at Bury 


* Roger of Wendover, iii., p. 293 ; Miss Norgate, 
John Lackland, p. 221; McKechnie, Magna Carta, 
8 


Pp. 39. 
{ Miss Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 257, 258. 


from Christmas to St. George’s Day, when 
the monastery presented him with a magnifi- 
cently illuminated Life of St. Edmund, by 
John Lydgate (now in the British Museum, 
Harl. MS. 2248). In 1447 the King held a 
Parliament in the abbey refectory here, when 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester was present, 
and was arrested for high treason. He 
was the youngest son of Henry IV., and on 
the death of his brother, Henry V., was made 
Protector, and later on Lieutenant, of the 
kingdom. He married, as his second wife, 
his mistress, Eleanor Cobham, and was 
powerless to prevent her trial and condemna- 
tion for witchcraft. He is best known to 
English readers through the fine scenes in 
which he is introduced by Shakespeare into 
Henry VI., Part II., the whole of the third 
Act of that play passing at Bury, and 
describing his arrest and subsequent murder 
at the instigation of the Cardinal Beaufort 
(whom he had refused to recognize as Papal 
Legate), the Duke of Suffolk, and Queen 
Margaret. His self-vindicatory speech, com- 
mencing, “Ah, gracious Lord! these days 
are dangerous,” will be remembered, and 
one of the most terrible pictures of a death- 
bed poisoned by remorse is that which our 
great dramatist has drawn of the death of 
Beaufort. But as regards Duke Humphrey 
Shakespeare was mistaken, for subsequent 
investigation has proved that the popular 
suspicions of foul play, which he endorsed, 
were groundless. 

Of the Duke Camden says: “If England 
ever suffered by the loss of any man, it was 
in this place. For that true father of his 
country, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 
(a strict patron of justice, and one who had 
improved his excellent. natural endowments 
by a course of severe studies), after he had 
governed the kingdom under Henry VI. for 
twenty-five years together, with so great 
applause and commendation that neither 
the good could find reason for complaints 
nor the bad for calumnies, was cut off in this 
place by the malice of Margaret of Lorrain, 
who, observing her husband, King Henry VI., 
to be of a low and narrow spirit, set about 
this villainous contrivance to get the manage- 
ment of the government into her own hands. 
But in the issue it was the greatest misfor- 
tune that could have befallen her or the 
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kingdom.” This is that Duke Humphrey 
who was surnamed “the Good,” from his 
patronage of men of letters, including 
Lydgate, who was himself a monk of Bury, 
and Capgrave. He was a strong Church- 
man, a persecutor of the Lollards, and a 
favourer of the monasteries, especially St. 
Albans. He was a collector of books from 
his youth, read Latin and Italian literature, 
and gave the first books for a library at 
Oxford, which collection was dispersed in the 
reign of Edward VI., to the great grief of all 
lovers of learning.* 

In 1533, Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII., 
was buried with great pomp at the abbey, 
and was afterwards reinterred in St. Mary’s 
Church. In 1538 Cromwell's commis- 
sioners report that they have been to Bury, 
‘‘where we found a rich shrine which was 
very comberous to deface. We have taken 
in the said monastery in golde and silver 
MMMMM marks and above, over and 
besyde a well and rich crosse with emereddes, 
as also dyvers and sundry stones of great 
value, and yet we~have left the Churche, 
Abbott and convent very well ffurnisshed 
with plate of silver necessary for the same ” 
(MS. Cott., Cleop., E, iv. 229). In 1539 
the end came, when the Deed of Surrender 
of the abbey was signed by Abbot Reeve, 
Prior Thomas Denysse, of Ringstede (in 
Norfolk), and forty-one other monks. 

So passed away the glory of the Abbey of 
St. Edmunds Bury, and the few scattered 
ruins, amid which we were seated, with some 
remains of the great church, now built into 
private houses, the Norman tower, the 
Abbot’s Bridge, and the great gateway, are 
all that are left to tell the tale of its former 
grandeur. The whispering morning breeze 
bore the wail of the ruined walls that once 
enclosed the shrine of St. Edmund on its 
wings, as it echoed the poet’s lines : 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate— 
Death lays his icy hand on Kings. . . . 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


But though St. Edmund’s shrine has 
vanished, and his “incorruptible” body 
mingles its dust with that of those who 


* Dictionary of National Biography, xxviii. 238. 





watched beside it for seven long centuries, 
his memory still ‘‘ smells sweet,” as does that 
of more than one of those who kept that 
memory green for so many ages. Before 
giving a passing tribute to one or two of 
those whom history specially singles out, we 
will take a stroll through the abbey precincts 
and note briefly what is left. 

That piece of ruined wall beside the great 
gateway is all that remains of the abbey 
mint, in which coins continued to be 
issued till the year 1325. An interesting 
account of the Bury Mint is contained in 
a paper read by Mr. C. Golding before 
the Royal Archzological Institute. From 
this it appears that the first grant of a 
mint to Bury was by Edward the Confessor 
in 1065, and the name of a moneyer, Moore, 
appears on the coins struck in this town.* 
The mint is not mentioned in Domesday, 
but coins of William I. and II. exist which 
belong to this mint; and in the reign 
of Henry I. coins were issued belong- 
ing to seven of the fifteen types of that 
reign, as Mr. W. J. Andrew has shown in 
his monograph on the subject (Mum. Hist. 
of the Reign of Henry J.). In the reign of 
Henry II. the names of four moneyers are 
given on the coins. No coins of John can 
be assigned to any particular mint, but those 
of Henry III. are very numerous; and so 
many moneyers’ names occur in connexion 
with the mint in that reign that it must 
have been extensively worked. After 1320 
no evidence occurs of the continuance of 
the mint, but as, in the great riots of 1327, 
the townspeople carried off no less than 
twenty chests or coffers from the abbey, it 
is concluded that the mint remained in 
active -use till then, after which no further 
mention is made of it. 

The great gateway itself is a beautiful 
example of the Decorated style, having been 
completed about 1346 to take the place of 

* Mr. Andrew (of. cit.) carries the mint back to 
the ninth century, and mentions coins of Beohrtric 
and of Eadmund and Ethelstan II. as being “ doubt- 
less” struck here. He ‘‘assumes” that Edgar (959- 
975), in the charter which he granted to the Abbot, 
conferred the privilege of a moneyer, as at Peter- 
borough, and adds: ‘‘ We have coins of this reign 
bearing the name of this mint, and of his successors, 
Edward the Martyr and Ethelred II.” ; but no more, 


after Sweyn’s raid, till the charter of Edward the 
Confessor, 1065. 
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a previous one destroyed during the riots in 
1327. The west front is richly ornamented, 
and the tracery of the interior and of the 
windows in the rooms above is worth more 
than a passing notice. In the gardens 
there are the remains of the kitchen, refec- 
tory, and cellarer’s department, amid which 
we have been sitting; and further on there 
is the so-called “‘ Abbot’s Parlour,” supposed 
to be the crypt of the Abbot’s dining-hall. 
Near the stream is a fourteenth - century 
tower called the Dove-cote, and across it 
are the terraces’ where the vineyards flour- 
ished, which can still be traced. The 
Abbot’s Bridge, which crosses the Lark 
lower down, with its beautiful Early English 
arches, piers, and buttresses, was built in 
1225, and is still complete. 

Retracing one’s steps to the vestiges of 
the domestic buildings already described, 
and continuing south through what was once 
the great cloister, we come to all that remains 
of the west front of the abbey church, now 
forming part, as stated above, of a number of 
private houses and offices which have been 
built on to it. The church was burnt down 
and completely gutted in 1465, only St. 
Edmund’s shrine escaping; and this west 
front belonged to the new church which was 
rebuilt on the site in the Perpendicular style 
by Abbot Boon. This was the third church 
in succession to enshrine the body of the 
royal martyr, which was first translated hither 
in 1095, and a truly magnificent building it 
was. Its length from west to east was about 
500 feet, the breadth of the nave was 80 feet, 
and the west front extended 250 feet from 
north to south. The church consisted of 
nave, aisles, transepts, and choir, and the 
enormously thick walls of rubble were faced 
with Barnack stone. 

Proceeding now due west, we come to the 
splendid Norman tower, built about 1121 by 
Anselm the seventh Abbot, a nephew of 
St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
tower is considered to be one of the finest 
specimens of its period in the whole of 
Burope. It is exactly opposite the west door 
of the abbey church, and formed the principal 
entrance to the cemetery. It is 86 feet high 
and 36 feet square, the walls, which are 6 feet 
thick, being also faced with Barnack stone. 
When it was restored in 1846, and the rubbish 


which had accumulated at its base had been 
cleared away, a beautiful little square-headed 
postern door was uncovered in the south 
wall. It stands between the church of St. 
James, originally erected in 1125, and rebuilt 
about 1420, of which it now forms the belfry, 
and that of St. Mary, originally founded by 
King Sigebert on another site, and transferred 
here in 1105, and wholly rebuilt in 1424. 
Both these churches contain interesting 
monuments, of which, as well as of those 
which once adorned the abbey church, a 
good account is given in Weever’s Funeral : 
Monuments. In the vestry of St. James’s 
Church are a few books and MSS. which 
once belonged to the abbey library. A 
catalogue of the library, as well as of 194 
other monastic libraries, was compiled in 
1410 by John Boston, monk of Bury. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SV” 


Monumental Skeletons, 


By G. L. APPERSON, LS:O. 
—<>——_— 


JEDIAZVAL symbolism revelled in 
the gruesome and the ghastly. 
The moralizing tendency, informed 
with grim humour, which found 
vent in one direction in drawings and designs 
of the kind typified by the well - known 
“Dance of Death,” displayed itself in 
another form in the carvings of tombstones 
and monumental effigies. The various 
emblems of death—hour-glass, skull, spade, 
scythe, cross-bones, mattock, and the like— 
were frequently carved on the sides of 
tombs, as well as on upright head - stones, 
and their use persisted till the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. Upright gravestones 
have occasionally further decoration in the 
shape of a skeleton. In the churchyard of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, there is a head- 
stone, dated so late as 1770, which bears 
some eight or ten emblematical designs, of 
which the most curious is a representation of 
a skeleton arching its back, and so raising the 
lid of its own tomb. 

Of still later date, 1821, is a head-stone at 
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Speldhurst, Kent, which is carved with a 
representation of the Resurrection, in which 
a winged figure tramples upon a skeleton 
Death, breaking his dart and dislodging his 
crown. Examples of eighteenth - century 
head-stone skeletons are also found in Scot- 
land. At Logie Pert, Forfarshire, there is a 
head-stone ‘‘in which a panel at the foot is 
filled with a dignified, winged and crowned 
figure, blowing through a twisted trumpet 
into the ear of a skeleton, representing 
Death, with his dart reversed, who arises with 
an air of pleased surprise from a coffin, above 
which is introduced a disproportionately large 
hour-glass.”* This monument, to a family 
of Buchanans, was probably carved about 
1737- At Inverarity, in the same county, an 
extraordinarily carved head-stone shows two 
winged trumpeters, one on each side, “ blow- 
ing into the ears of the rising skeleton.” t 

The usual medizval form for the skeleton 
monument was the table-tomb, either under 
or on which was carved an effigy, not of the 
usual type of clothed recumbent figure, but 
in the form of a shrouded skeleton, more or 
less fully revealed. There is an example in 
almost every cathedral church in England. 
Most of the cathedral tombs of this type 
date from the fifteenth century, but there is 
at least one example of the thirteenth century 
(1241)—the tomb in York Minster of Robert 
Claget, treasurer of that cathedral — and 
some of later date—the tomb in Bristol 
Cathedral of Paul Bush, the first Bishop of 
the see, who died in 1558; the shrouded 
figure of Dean Donne, 1631, in St. Paul’s; 
and the tomb of Dean Colet, 1519, with his 
bust above, and a carved wooden skeleton 
lying on a highly finished matrass, which in 
an incomplete state is still to be found 
beneath the same cathedral. 

The many cathedral shrouded skeletons 
lying under or on table-tombs are mostly 
figured and described in Gough’s Sepudchral 
Monuments. The principal examples may 
be briefly mentioned. To the north of the 
east end of Lincoln Cathedral is the monu- 
ment and chapel of Bishop Richard Flem- 
ming, who died at Sleaford, 1430. The 
figure is in free-stone, pontifically habited. 


* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vol. xxxvi., p. 311. 

} lbid., p. 352. 

VOL. Ill. 


‘On the slab on the outside is inscribed 
a cross in a circle, and under the slab a 
skeleton in a shroud, as on other tombs. 
This, in Dugdale’s survey of this church, in 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, and in Bishop 
Sanderson’s manuscript, is called ‘a death in 
his sheet.’”* A similar effigy, lying under a 
flat canopy, marks the tomb of Archbishop 
Henry Chichele, died 1442, in Canterbury 
Cathedral. At Wells, in the south aisle of 
the presbytery of the cathedral, Bishop 
Beckington lies on the upper slab, habited 
in the episcopal robes in which he appointed 
to be buried, while beneath reposes a stone 
skeleton. Under the north end of the 
choir at Arundel lies John FitzAlan, died 
1434. “ The figure lies on a table supported 
by four pillars on a side, forming double 


- arches with pendants, and on the floor below 


is a handsome representation of the body 
in a shroud, and reduced almost to a 
skeleton.” + 

Other examples are the tombs of Bishop 
Lacy (1420-1455) at Exeter, and of Dean 
Heywood in the north transept of Lichfield 
Cathedral. Hawthorne, in Our Old Home, 
describes the latter as ‘‘ a reclining skeleton, 
as faithfully representing an open-work of 
bones as could well be expected in a solid 
block of marble, and at a period, moreover, 
when the mysteries of the human frame were 
rather to be guessed at than revealed. What- 
ever the anatomical defects of his production, 
the old sculptor had succeeded in making it 
ghastly beyond measure.” The writer con- 
tinues in a strain which comes rather oddly 
from the author of the Scarlet Letter, and 
which certainly reveals a lack of knowledge 
or of appreciation of Gothic art. “ How 
much mischief has been wrought upon us by 
this invariable gloom of the Gothic imagina- 
tion; flinging itself like a death-scented pall 
over our conceptions of the future state, 
smothering our hopes, hiding our sky, and 
inducing dismal efforts to raise the harvest 
of immortality out of what is most opposite 
to it—the grave |” 

Monuments of this kind are not confined 
to cathedrals. Examples may be seen in 
churches at Dursley (Gloucestershire), 
Ewelme (Oxfordshire), Fyfield (Berkshire), 
Stalbridge (Dorset), and elsewhere. Of the 

* Gough, II., i. 96. ¢ Lbid., ii. 359. 

a2. 
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Stalbridge example, Sir Frederick Treves, in 
his delightful Aighways and Byways in 
Dorset, remarks (p. 34): ‘On one altar- 
tomb—-so old that all knowledge of its date 
is lost—is the recumbent figure of a corpse 
in a shroud. It is a gruesome object, for 
the body of the unknown is so profoundly 
emaciated that the ribs appear as entrench- 
ments through the’ skin. His head reclines 
on a pillow with roses. What is most notice- 
able about him is the very determined ex- 
pression of his mouth, as if on the set lips 
was the resolve to get no thinner under any 
possibilities.” At Ewelme the tomb is that 
of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, who died in 
1475- It is a sumptuous monument. Above 
lies the Duchess’s recumbent effigy, “on her 
head the ducal coronet, on her arm the 
garter-ribbon, at her feet the lion of her 
ancestry ; while angelic figures support the 
cushion of her head and surmount the 
canopy above her, and hold the numerous 
shields of the families with which she owned 
connexion. A second effigy below repre- 
sents her shrouded and emaciated in death.”* 
Another Oxfordshire example is to be found 
in the fine church at Burford, where the 
splendid tomb of Sir Lawrence and Lady 
Tanfield (Sir Lawrence was Lord Chief 
Baron) shows the pair reposing above— 
stately figures, he in his judicial robes, with 
a skeleton below ; their daughter Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Falkland, kneeling at the head ; 
and Elizabeth’s illustrious son, the beloved 
Lucius Cary, clad in armour, kneeling at the 
foot. 

In Tewkesbury Abbey, at the entrance to 
St. Edmund’s Chapel, is a fine tomb with a 
canopy of decorated work, beneath which 
lies ‘‘a corpse-like effigy of some person as 
he might be supposed to appear after being 
some time in the grave.”t This is usually 
taken to be the tomb of Abbot Wakeman, 
the last of the abbots, who later became 
Bishop of Gloucester, and died in 1549, 
being buried at “Forthington, a manor- 
house of the abbey, which he managed to 
secure, with a very large pension, when all 
his monks were sent into the world homeless, 


* Mr. J. E. Field in Memorials of Old Oxfordshire, 


1903, pp. 115, 116, 
t Tewkesbury Abbey and its Associations, by J. H. 


Blunt, F.S.A., p. 123, second edition, 1898. 





with pittances small enough for experienced 
ascetics.”* But the Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
the little book just quoted, gives good 
reasons for doubting the accuracy of the 
Wakeman claim to this tomb. 

There are one or two striking examples of 
the skeleton style of mortuary adornment in 
Ireland. In one of the side-chapels off the 
ruins of the Franciscan Abbey at Castle- 
dermot there is a thick tombstone slab, more 
than 6 feet long, which bears, cut in low 
relief, an eight-armed cross, with a male 
skeleton on one side of the shaft, and on the 
other a shrouded female figure, the body of 
the shroud being open to reveal the skeleton 
within, with worms intertwined between the 
ribs. The slab is believed to date from the 
first part of the sixteenth century, but there 
is nothing—neither legible inscription nor 
local tradition or legend—to account for the 
strange carving.t A tomb somewhat simi- 
larly adorned can be seen in the Protestant 
Cathedral at Waterford. This is said to be 
the monument of a certain James Rice, who 
was Mayor of the city in 1469. There are 
two effigies side by side, one that of a man 
in armour, the other that of a skeleton ina 
partially open shroud. Both represent this 
James Rice, who is said to have left in- 
structions in his will that two monuments 
were to be erected to him, one representing 
him as he was in life, and the other as he 
appeared a year after his burial. The in- 
structions were faithfully carried out, the 
body being exhumed a year after Rice’s 
death, so as to serve as the model for the 
second effigy! The worms were carefully 
copied in stone, ‘‘as well as a frog, which 
apparently had flopped on to the body 
during the exhuming operations.”{ Two 
skeleton figures, representing a man and his 
wife, can be seen on a tomb in St. Peter’s 
Church, Drogheda, and another at Kinsale, 
dated 1627. A correspondent of the Gentie- 
man’s Magasine, liv. 348, mentions the 
tomb of a Duc de Croy “in the church of 
the Celestines at Heverle, near Louvain, 
where the skeleton is represented with the 
worms preying upon it.” 

* Tbid. 

+ Lord Walter FitzGerald in Journal of the County 
Kildare Archaeological Society, 1898, vol. ii., No. 6, 


P- 379. 
t ibid. 
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Occasionally a ghastly skeleton appears in 
some other part of a monument than re- 
posing above or below a table-tomb, as in 
the familiar instance in Westminster Abbey, 
where the grim figure of Death emerges from 
the lower part of the tomb to strike with his 
dart at the image of his victim above. Again, 
in that strange and impressive relic of the 
sixteenth century, the Aitre St. Maclou, the 
oldest cemetery in Rouen, the ancient 
wooden galleries which surround the open 
space where poor folk were buried are carved 
with many emblems of Death. The figure 
groups on the pillars of the St. Maclou 
ground are now so mutilated and indistinct 
that they are very difficult to decipher. 
From descriptions and drawings, however, 
which were made long ago by M. Langlois, 
we know that the groups carved in relief 
represented some living figure being dragged 
to death by a triumphant skeleton. Em- 
perors and Kings, Popes and Cardinals, 
with lesser dignitaries, appeared among the 
doomed figures, and all pointed the obvious 
moral of Death the great leveller.* These 
Rouen carvings were, indeed, but another 
version of that idea of the ‘Danse Macabre” 
—the “ Dance of Death ”—which dates from 
the fourteenth century, and has been made 
familiar to so many people by the various 
reproductions of the designs of Hans Holbein 
the younger. 

The idea of thus illustrating the tragedy of 
human life is, however, much older than the 
medizval “ Todtentanz.” A silver vase with 
skeletons figured on it was unearthed some 
years ago on the site of what has since been 
discovered to be a Roman villa at Bosco 
Reale, near Naples, And in the autumn of 
1902 an earthen drinking-cup, similarly 
adorned, which had been found in Egypt, 
was presented to the Louvre Museum. This 
cup, which was richly painted and orna- 
mented, was described at the time as 
having upon it ‘‘ seven dancing and grinning 
skeletons, each of which is whirling with 
drunken joviality a Bacchic thyrsus. The 
figures seem to be saying to the drinkers who 
used the cup, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow you will be one of us.’” The 
“Danse Macabre” of the Middle Ages, it is 


* See The Story of Rouen, by T. A. Cook, 1899, 
Pp- 299-306. 





clear, was only a revival of an ancient 
idea. 

The skeleton at the feast of the ancient 
Egyptians suggested the same thought, the 
grim reminder of the future lot of all serving 
as a stimulant to the greater enjoyment of 
the passing moment, a spur to the determina- 
tion to make the most of the present hours of 
consciousness.’ The same idea is a familiar 
theme in classic poetry. The past is dead; 
the future is dark and uncertain; therefore 
make the best you can of the evanescent 
parenthesis of life. It is the well known 
philosophy of Horace, who notes that Death 
is the equal lot of all— 


Pallida Mors zequs pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres— 


and so, seeing how swiftly time flles—“ Dum 
loquimur fugerit invida ztas”—he takes for 
his motto “ Carpe diem.” Hedonism of this 
kind is practised freely enough still, and is 
occasionally boldly preached, but the moral 
is no longer enforced by the crude device of 
a hortatory, minatory skeleton. 





Saint Seorge.* 


~<—— 


HE legend that our patron saint was 
the rascally George of Cappadocia, 
the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 
which Gibbon’s authority did so 

much to perpetuate, has long been exploded. 

In the first section of the comely volume 

before us, Mrs. Gordon makes the most of 

the scanty materials for the life of the real 

St. George—hero and martyr. St. George 

was born at Lydda, in the Plain of Sharon, 

some twenty-three miles from Jerusalem, his 
father being of a noble Cappadocian Christian 
family—hence the confusion with the other 

Cappadocian George—and early in life 

appears to have been distinguished as a 

soldier. It is probable that he accom- 

panied the Emperor Diocletian on his short 





* Saint George, Champion of Christendom and 
Patron Saint of England, By E.O.Gordon. Twenty- 
five illustrations. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., Limited, 1907. Royal 8vo., pp. viii, 142. 
Price 21s. net. We are indebted to the publishers 
for the loan of three blocks to illustrate this notice. 
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SAINT GEORGE. 











ST. GEORGE, FROM TRADESCANT’S DRAWING OF A PAINTED GLASS WINDOW IN THE 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. (ASHMOLEAN COL- 


LECTION, BODLEIAN LIBRARY.) 
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Egyptian campaign in 295, and that he 
served under Galerius during his prolonged 
operations in Persia. While in Persian 
Armenia it is not unlikely that he did much 
‘“‘to organize and energize the Christian 
community, which tradition says already 
existed there.” Mrs. Gordon points out that 
the most famous church at Urmi is St. 
George’s, built on a hill outside the town, 
which became a popular place of pilgrimage; 





appears to have lived at Beirfit, and at 
some indefinite date to have been sent by 
Diocletian to Britain. A little later came 
the edict of Diocletian ordering the destruc- 
tion of the Christiaris, St. George, then 
back in the East, determined to go to the 
Emperor to intercede with him for his fellow- 
Christians. On his way, at Beirfit, took 
place, according to the popular legend, the 
famous conflict with the dragon. Mrs. 
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FRONTISPIECE TO COPLAND’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MALORY’S A/ORTE D'ARTHUR, 1557. 


and that there are many other churches of 
like dedication in the neighbourhood. It is 
worth noting also, in view of the connexion 
between our patron saint and the red rose 
of England, that near one of these churches 
in the vicinity of Urmi is a sacred rosebush 
of “the single Persian kind, covering some 
50 square yards, and visible miles away, 
making the whole air heavy with its scent.” 
After the Persian campaign St. George 


Gordon relates the story, and refers briefly 
to the various dragons and “‘ loathly worms ” 
of English legend. But all this is familiar 
ground. Arrived at the Imperial Court, he 
defied the edict, and was beheaded on 
April 23, A.D. 304. 

This is a brief sketch of what would 
appear to have been the history, somewhat 
shadowy in outline and much lacking in 
authentic detail, of the real St. George, the 
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patron saint whose name England may well 
be proud to honour. Constantine the Great 
seems to have held St. George in the highest 
honour and esteem. It was during his reign 
that he was, according to the Greek Church, 


canonized as St. George ; and it was on his r 
and National Institutions, the third with 


immediative initiative that- many churches 
were built and dedicated to St. George. 
In particular, Constantine erected a church 
over the saint’s tomb at Lydda, and paid 
glorious homage to his memory by building the 
splendid church at Byzantium which is now 
the Mosque of St. Sophia (Constantinople). 
The accompanying illustration (p, 220) is 


legends connected with Hercules and Perseus, 
and with the story of Sigurd and Fafni in 
the WVibelungenlied. The theme might have 
given Mrs. Gordon an interesting chapter. 
Her second section deals with the Com- 
memoration of the Saint in Church Liturgies 


Celebrated Knights of St. George from the 
Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century, and the 
fourth and last with St. George in Art, 
Hostels, Customs, and Traditions. 

These sections abound with interesting 
and suggestive matter. We can only touch 
on a few points. The discussion of the story 





THE ROUND TABLE IN WINCHESTER HALL, AS DECORATED 
BY HENRY VIII. ; 


reproduced from the drawing of the stained- 
glass window representing the saint, in the 
Church of St. Sophia, which John Tradescant, 
the famous traveller, made among his notes, 
which are now in the Bodleian Library. 

Mrs. Gordon, although she refers briefly, 
as we have said, to several English dragon 
legends, makes no attempt to deal with the 
subject of St. George and the Dragon from 
the standpoint of comparative mythology. 
In a monograph on St. George this is rather 
an omission. The story evidently has re- 
lations with the Babylonian story of Mero- 
dach and the Dragon, with the Greek 


of Arthur’s founding of the Order or Society 
of St. George and the Round Table is illus- 
trated by some capital full-page illustrations. 
These include a reproduction of a drawing 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare, of Caerleon-on-Usk in 
1800 ; a reproduction of Stukeley’s ‘ Pros- 
pect of Camalet Castle” (1723) — te, 
Camelot, or Cadbury Mound, Somerset, 
showing clearly defined lines of circum- 
vallation, which nowadays are largely ob- 
scured by trees ; a reproduction of Ashmole’s 
“Prospect” of Windsor Table - Mound, 
topped by Edward III.’s Round Tower as it 
appeared in the days of Charles II.; and a 
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good illustration of one of Mr. Armstead’s 
carved oak panels in the King’s Robing- 
Room in Westminster Palace, which depict 
the life-story of King Arthur. A suggestive 
piece of evidence linking the ‘‘ goodly fellow- 
ship” of Arthur with the Champion of 
Chivalry is that reproduced on p. 221, 
the woodcut which adorns the title-page of 
an illustrated edition of Malory’s Morte 
@ Arthur, printed by Copland in 1557. 

The traditionary Round Table hangs 
against the gable wall in the Great Hall of 
Winchester Castle. It appears to-day as it 
was painted and decorated by Henry VIII., 
in green and white, with the names of the 
first Knights of St. George inscribed on the 
margin. In the centre is the red Tudor 
rose, which, Mrs. Gordon remarks, may be 
intended “ to represent either the Tudor rose 
or the badge of St. George, possibly the 
union of the Rose of England with the Rose 
of Sharon!” Above the rose King Henry 
had himself pourtrayed as Sovereign of the 
Order. 

In the chapter on “ Celebrated Knights” 
the story of the chivalry of King Charles I.’s 
young son, Duke Henry of Gloucester ; the 
foundation of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, first incorporated under the title of 
“The Guild or Fraternity of St. George”; 
the foreign potentates who were installed 
Knights of St. George in days gone by ; the 
bill of fare of one of Charles II.’s Feasts of 
St. George; and the order of ceremonial at 
royal and other installations in June, 1730, 
are among the matters dealt with. The last 
section—on St. George in Art (briefly and 
somewhat perfunctorily treated), in Hostel 
and Inn Signs, and in the Christmas mum- 
mings (of which much has been written)— 
might well have been expanded. A single 
paragraph for the St. George of the Christ- 
mas mummers is a very inadequate way of 
dealing with an interesting and curious folk- 
lore survival. But although, like Oliver, we 
“ask for more,” we are grateful for what 
Mrs. Gordon has given us. The illustrations, 


to several of which we have referred, are - 


numerous and very good. There is a fair 
index, and the book is handsomely pro- 
duced. A special feature is made of the 
binding. This is a transcript from an old 
English, panel-stamped binding of the six- 


teenth century, representing St. George and 
the Dragon in the foreground, with the dis- 
tressed virgin and the castle in the distance. 
On the upper part of the border is a view of 
the castle ; below is a hunting scene, with a 
hound and a stag ; and at the sides the rising 
sun, with the dragon and the lion on either 
side of it. The idea has been capitally 
carried out by Messrs. Leighton, Son and 
Hodge, with the result that Mrs. Gordon’s 
book is most appropriately and attractively 
bound. R. W. B. 


Che ational English 
Fnstitutions of Wedisxval Rome. 


By WILLIAM J. D. Croke, LL.D. 
salaliindoes 
ERY few are more than aware of the 
existence in Rome during the 

Middle Ages, and of the after-life 

until the French Revolution, of 
various English institutions, popular at first, 
but royal at the last, democratic and re- 
ligious, fraternal and hospitable. 

Out of their scanty literature an adequate 
historical account could scarcely be drawn 
up. Fortunate chances, however, brought 
about the amalgamation of those surviving 
at the end of the medizval period, and thus 
made possible the preservation of their 
common archives. 

‘The scantiness and inaccuracy of this 
literature I have noticed elsewhere (papers 
read at Munich in September, 1900—AAten 
des V. Intern. Kong. Kath. Gelehr., S. 304; 
and at Rome before the International His- 
torical Congress of 1903—Atti del Cong. 
Intern. di Sc. Stor., vol. iii, Sez. ii., 1906 ; 
series of articles in the Dublin Review, July 
and October, 1898, April, 1904). Yet the con- 
trast between the meanness of the literature 
and the store of unused records is very 
striking, although the latter are not com- 
plete, because of conditions dealt with below. 

The English College, from the fact of its 
having originated in the principal hospital, 
that of the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas, is 
in possession, not only of the entire collec- 
tion, but also of the central properties, and 
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of many interesting memorials, architectural, 
sculptural, epigraphic, etc., illustrating the 
late medizval institutions, Very many more 
of the properties are scattered throughout 
Rome, especially in the Parione, Ponte, 
Pigna, Trastevere, and Sant’ Angelo wards, 
and beyond ten of the gates. The archives 
are almost untouched as well as rich, else the 
literature of the subject would not be so 
scanty and unsatisfactory. 

First, there are the parchment rolls, begin- 
ning at the end of the thirteenth century 
and reaching down to 1581 (inclusively) ; 
next the “ Books,” or bound collections of 
parchments (very few in number) and papers ; 
last and least, but still useful, the five 
volumes of catalogue. 

As to the parchment rolls, they may be 
enumerated as follows: One is of 1280. 
There are several Papal Bulls of earlier dates, 
but they are English material only, because 
of their relation with the college, which suc- 
ceeded to the principal hospital. No other 
parchment of the thirteenth century exists. 

From the fourteenth century have come 
down 149 rolls—viz., a remainder of these 
pieces counted to 150. 

The first and second are of 1300, the third 
is of 1312, the fourth of 1324; the others 
are distributed about equally throughout the 
century. 

All the remaining reckoned here between 


numbers 151 and 218, in each case in- _ 


clusively, are of the fifteenth century. Three 
parchment rolls belong respectively to 
A.D. 1400, 1401, 1402, and 1403, and a like 
proportion between years and documents 
is pretty well sustained throughout the 
century. 

From number 219 (inclusively) to number 
305 (also inclusively) are documents of 
the sixteenth century down to 1581. At 
this date the institutions founded during 
the Middle Ages had just ceased to exist in 
a corporate way, being merged in the English 
College founded by Pope Gregory XIII. 

During this century, also, the parchment 
rolls are representative of the entire period 
by their fairly equal distribution as to year- 
dates. 

Thus, the 305 rolls appear as distributed 
almost equally over the space between 1280 
and 1581. 


As they embody a variety of transactions, 
exemplify many forms of law and elements of 
life, they differ extremely as to length, and 
vary also as to their degree of national interest, 
but those in which English names do not 
emerge concern English possessions. 

The “Books” consist of two volumes, 
described as Liber Primus Instrumentorum 
and Liber Secundus Instrumentorum; of a 
third called Libro d’[stromenti, marked III., 
and of a Chronologia Monumentorum ab anno 
1145 ad@ 1549, which run from 4 or IV.— 
this set being a continuation from the pre- 
ceding two—as far as XII. 

The first volume is in folio, the others are 
bound in large octavo. They are all registers 
compiled in local fashion, like those of which 
the Societa Romana di Storia Patria began 
the publication with that of Sant’ Anastasio ad 
Aquas Salvias in 1877 (Arch della Soc. Rom. 
di Stor. Patr., vol. i., fasc. i., pp. 57 seg-) 
— volumes into which documents were 
transcribed, with the intent of collecting all 
the titles which could serve to defend the 
rights and the possessions of the commune 
or the church” in question, and called by 
the name of “registers”; coming ‘down 
from the eleventh century, when the spoiling 
of the old papers suggested the compilation ” 
(S. Georgi, zbid., pp. 47, 48). 

The ‘* Books” contain copies or transcripts 
of wills, rentals of the hospitals for certain 
years, inventories of all the possessions, lists 
of visitors, notices of royal interference and 
other acts pertaining to the administration, 
Papal Bulls and briefs, legal decisions, and 
so forth. What is not original consists of 
official copies made from documents other- 
wise probably lost, or at least not known. 

Thus the two sets—namely, the parch- 
ment rolls (which answer to the Roman 
Chartularii) and the “ Books” — complete 
each other and the subject. This is the 
more fortunate, because, while nearly all the 
possessions of the interiors—of the Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas, at least 


—were pillaged or destroyed in the Sack of . 


1527, the administrative centre of it, if not 
also of St. Edmund’s, disappeared between 
1580 and 1700. Scarcely more than the 
sites survived. The French revolutionaries 
achieved yet further destruction on their 
occupation of Rome, and the alterations in 
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the Trastevere after 1870 completed the work. 
As to the archives, they suffered losses and 
damage then as well as later. But the 
ample catalogues drawn up during the 
eighteenth century (and of which the date of 
compilation cannot be later than 1774—as 
a matter of fact it is earlier) describe the 
missing elements of the muniment-room, 
and from this and those can be reconstructed 
both the hospitals and their dependencies 
within and without the walls. 

These properties in town and country are 
still in English hands, or English by title- 
deed, and let out on long terms. 

Taken with the early Saxon settlement in 
the Borgo, about which no original docu- 
ment has remained unpublished, nor yet 
any received due and specific study, and the 
history of which in consequence calls for 
new and exhaustive critical treatment, espe- 
cially because of a vital relation with home 
affairs,* these late-medizeval institutions pre- 
sent a long stretch of English life in Rome. 
Presumably, the beginnings of this Saxon 
Schola would have to be traced to about 
A.D. 650. Reasons are not wanting (as a 
reference to the studies mentioned above 
will show) for the belief that there was a 
continuity between the earlier and later 
institutions. When, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Pope converted the amal- 
gamated hospitals into the English College, 
the obligation of hospitality endured ; indeed, 
this duty was observed up to the French 
Revolution. Whatever the exact date of its 
termination, there is a guest-book which 
stops abruptly at 1771. 

It is principally in relation to this modern 
exercise of hospitality that the subject has 

‘a literature. See, for instance, besides the 
authors referred to in my studies above, 
chapter vii. of Lanciani’s Mew Zales of 
Old Rome. As to the general history, 
Gillow, Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics, vol. ii., p. 514, devotes only a page 
to it, yet his notice is one of the fullest, and, 
though not quite accurate, is the best 
account. He corrects Foley. The latter’s 
sources were the researches of Stevenson, 


* [have dealt with the settlement in the Dud/in 
Review, July and October, 1898. 

+ Records of English Province, S.j., vol. vi., 
Introd. 
VOL. III. 


the only investigator of the Archives, and 
who confined himself to the late sixteenth 
century. Gillow’s authorities were Maziere 
Brady,* Tierney’s Dodd ¢ and Knox.t 

There is, then, a cycle (one thousand years) 
of English life in Rome about which it may 
be said, rather than that its history has to be 
written, that there has yet to be made any 
presentment of it. 

But one document not of English perti- 
nence is in the collection; it is a contract 
of 1514, 28 October, and concerns the 
adjoining Swedish hospital. Englishmen act 
as notaries and witnesses in the legal trans- 
actions. Other incidental English mentions 
are very numerous. The names of the 
members of the institutions and of the wider 
associations established in England and 
Rome for the support of these become 
known, and it chances that the officials are 
often prominent otherwise. Many of the 
English memorials of Rome come into a 
very full light, while they thus render a new 
meaning ; classic and Christian monuments, 
such as the Palatine and the Quo Vadis,§ 
receive an English aspect, or their already- 
known English history is made clear or 
corrected. 

But it is not easy, within the limits of an 
article, to give any due conceptiom of the 
result—namely, that the Archives down to 
1581 supply a complete and important 
chapter of English national life. It may 
perhaps suffice to mention that the first 
embassies from England to Rome were 
associated in the closest way with the 
principal hospital, which thus became the 
Ambassador’s residence, and that this history 
of the beginning of diplomatic relations, as 
yet unwritten, is but a phase of one period 
of public interest in the record of the 
institution. This record—and the same may 
be said of all the subject—is never simply 


* Episcopal Succession, ii. 305. 

+ Dodd’s Church History, Ed. Tierney, ii., 168, 
et seq. 

t Record oy English Catholics, Diary of English 
College, Douay, I. \vii., e¢ seq. 

§ I have given such an account of each in lectures 
at the sites to the British and American Society of 
Archzology on April 16 and 30 respectively, 1907. 
The Palatine thus becomes largely covered with 
English associations: the Quo Vadis becomes an 
English site at least from 1370 on. 
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domestic or local, because it belongs to the 
Urbs. 

While there is very little of the religious 
or theological, and this only in an incidental 
way, in the Chartulary and “ Books” down 
to 1581, the lives of men like Cardinal Pole, 
Sir Edward Carne, Kyrton, Harpsfield, 
Sander, Morton, Abbot Feckenham, Bishop 
Pate, Cardinal Peyto, Bishop Goldwell, 
Maurice Clenock, and the like are much 
illustrated, as in an earlier period those of 
Bishop Shirwood, the de’ Gigli, Bishop 
Sherborne, Cardinal Bainbridge, Archbishop 
John Allen, Bishop Halsey, John Clerk, and 
those whose names figure prominently or in 
minor degree in English foreign affairs during 
the early Tudor period. 

Much of this is new, and at times surprise 
fairly keeps pace with revelation, so that the 
name of “discovery,” in its full meaning, 
often befits the case. But it is principally 
as a manifestation of English life in medizval 
Rome that any study of the Archives will 


have interest. 


Che Evil Eve and the Solar 
emblem. 


By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL, 





historic superstition of the Evil 
Eye did not cease to flourish 
with the destruction of European 
paganism, and even to this day refuses to be 
put “under the hatches,”’ is to be accounted 
for, probably, by the fact that the same diffi- 
culties, the same warring elements of Nature, 
the same Night and Day, are the conditions 
which confront Man in all his terrestrial 
undertakings, unaltered, as Milton has it, 
since “ Nature began her farthest verge, and 
Chaos to retire.” These chaotic conditions 
thus rendered the organ of vision of supreme 
importance in the anatomy and physiology 
of man, and became indispensable to the 
enjoyment of his autonomy, since they must 
have created not only very vivid conceptions 
as to the momentous conflicts of Good and 





Evil which he witnessed around him, but also 
an ever-present solicitude as to their influence 
upon his daily life and happiness. Thus he 
evolved a rational dualism, signalizing for 
him a struggle between Good and Evil. 
Although the Sun in his influence upon 
man’s daily life is almost entirely beneficent, 
there are circumstances in which he may 
become malignant. To Shakespeare the 
sun was the “eye of heaven,”* but the solar 
orb, to early man in Austral climes, had its 
evil, putrefying aspect also. This aspect, 
however, although it bore its part in the 
belief in an evil influence, was not the 
primary one, which must have been that of a 
conflict between Sun and Night, Storm and 
Calm, represented later in the Life and 
Death, in conflict, of solar impersonations, 
from Cain and Abel to Arthur and the 
treacherous Mordred. So the heart of man 
quickly became at the outset of his career 
on earth a nursery of superstition, through 
an eternal desire to penetrate the unseen, 
and to know something more of that evil 
terrestrial influence which, in process of time, 
he embodied with varying degrees of malig- 
nancy in the serpent and dragon, and in what 
is at the present day the popular conception 
of the Adversary of mankind. Nimrod is an 
incarnation of the Sun, whose rays were the 
spears of “the mighty hunter,” when he 
brought the Night to bay ; and perhaps it 
was his mastery, as in the case of Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, over the wild bull, which 
rendered that animal sacred for protective 
purposes when placed at the portals of the 
palace. In Layard’s Mineveh and Babylon 
is a woodcut representing Nimrod, the 
Assyrian solar hero, attacking a bull, whose 
horns he sets on his own head; and Hislop, 
in his learned, if somewhat erratic, work, Zhe 
Two Babylons, shows how the “ pagan Anglo- 
Saxon Zernebogus,”t the exact counter- 
part of the modern idea of the Devil, is a 
perversion of the Assyrian Hercules, who is 
represented, not only with the bull’s horns 
on his head, as a trophy of victory and symbol 


* And ‘‘the eyeless night” (Kizg John, v. 6). 
The Sun, as the Eye of Heaven, is discussed in Isaac 
Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews, 1877, 
pp. 106, 107. 

{ See Sharon Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. i., p. 217, 
and Kitto’s /élustrated Family Bible, Isa. x\vi., 
note to verse I. 
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of power, but, from the middle downwards, 
with the legs and cloven feet of the bull. 
The evil genius of the adversaries of the 
Egyptian sun-god, Horus, is frequently 
figured under the form of a snake, whose 
head he is seen piercing with a spear. The 
same fable occurs in India, where the 
malignant serpent Calyia is slain by Vishnu 
in his avatar of Creeshna.* The Scandi- 
navian Thor was said to have bruised the 
head of the great serpent with his mace, 
and Humboldt reminds us in his Mexican 
Researches that the serpent crushed by the 
great spirit Teotl, when he takes the form of 
one of the subaltern deities, is the genius of 
Evil, a real Kakodemon.t Apollo the Sun, 
with his arrows, the sun’s rays, slays the evil 
cave-haunting serpent Python, produced from 
the mud left on the earth after the deluge of 
Deucalion. Romulus and Remus put the 
evil-eyed Amulius to death;t Hercules in 
his cradle, another solar hero like Samson, 
strangles serpents. Laius is slain by Gédipus, 
and Astyages§ is everthrown by Cyrus. 

It is thus the misinterpreted explanations 
of such physical phenomena as light and 
darkness, storm and sunshine, sun and dawn, 
dawn and dew, winter and summer, which, 
as Professor Sayce has pointed out, formed 
in the mind of man the beginnings of myth, 
and, consequently, of that particular super- 
stition of the Evil Eye, which became a 
noxious growth, rooted in the popular ignor- 
ance of the natural causes of things. “ Felix 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas’”’ is the 
misapplied quotation from Virgil which 
invites the perusal of a hopelessly credulous 
Italian book upon the subject of the Evil 
Eye. 

This belief in the principle of Good, as 
emanating from the material source of light 
and heat, led to the representing of the solar 
orb, first by the symbol of a circle, and then 
by the linga and the phallus, the male 
sexual types of the solar regenerator, with 


* Wilkinson’s Egyptians, vol. iv., p. 395, 
Plate XLII., and Coleman’s Jnudian Mythology, 


P34 

¢ Vol. i., p. 228. 

t Plutarch’s Zives (Romulus). 

§ See Cox’s Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, 
1871, pp. 57, 58, where the name Astyages, the 
Persian Asdahag, is shown to be Azidahaka, the 
biting snake Zohak, 


the result that we have in monuments of 
antiquity constant repetitions of the circle 
and the “upright emblem,”* first as 
symbols and later as charms or amulets 
against evil influences. 

In these circumstances the Eye of Man, 
posted in constant vigilance upon the 
barbican of the Mind, became as a sentry 
stationed by the throne of Thought, challeng- 
ing every foe of his moral and physical well- 
being. And peculiarly associated with this 
solicitude for his present and prospective 
welfare—thus accounting, in fact, for the 
particular phase of credulity with which these 
remarks are concerned—are the qualities of 
prudence and prescience in matters apper- 
taining to his conduct in this life. In the 
eye, says Buffon, more than in any other 
feature, are depicted the images of our secret 
agitations, and there they are chiefly dis- 
tinguishable. “The eye belongs to the soul 
more than any other organ. It seems in 
perfect contact with it, and to participate in 
all its movements ; it expresses passions the 
most lively and emotions the most tumul- 
tuous, as well as movements the most gentle 
and sentiments the most delicate. It con- 
veys them with all their force, with all their 
purity. Just as they arise it transmits them 
with a rapidity which instantly communi- 
cates to another the fire, the action, the 
image of that soul from which they proceed. 
The eye receives and reflects at once the 
light of thought and the warmth of feeling ; 
it is the sense of the mind and the tongue of 
the intelligence.” + ‘He is a wise man,” 
says an old writer, “that carries his eyes in 
his head, making them his sentinels ; but he 
is foolish that sends them out like spies, to 


* “In the digging of the Ruines and foundations 
of London (after the Conflagration) there were found 
severall little Priapuses of Copper about an inch long, 
wh the Romans did weare about their necks (to avert 
fascination). Elias Ashmole hath some of them 
among his collection of xemundka” (see Aubrey’s 
Remaines, James Britton, F.L.S., edition 1881, p. 32). 
The usual symbol of reproductive power among the 
ancients as a charm against the Evil Eye was also 
encountered in Etruscan sepulchres (see Dennis’s 
Etruria, vol. ii., p. 52); and satyrica signa were 
placed in the gardens and houses of the ancients to 
avert the effects of the same Envious Eye (Pliny, 
XIX., xix. 1, and appendix to XXX.). 

+ See also a valuable chapter on “The Human 
Eye and its Uses” in The Five Windows of the Soul, 
by E. H. Aitken, 1898, pp. 152-168. 
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betray his soul to the objects of vanity.”* 
And again: “The eye of our body is like 
the orb of the world: it moveth in the head 
as the sun in the firmament. Take away 
the sun, and there is darkness. By the 
deprivation of the eye there ensueth blind- 
ness.” But while this deprivation was 
followed by blindness in the victim, it did 
not always follow that the eye lost its attri- 
butes as the incarnation of the soul; for 
among the Maoris, when a chief who was an 
atua or god, was slain, the warrior who slew 
him immediately gouged out his eyes and 
swallowed them, the atua ‘onga or divinity 
being supposed to reside in that organ. 
Thus the warrior not only killed the body 
but assimilated the soul of his enemy ; and 
the more of his enemies who were chiefs 
that he killed, the greater thus did his 
divinity become.”+ And in this he 
acquiesced in the belief of primitive man, 
who regarded the eyes as open doors through 
which the soul could escape from its body, a 
belief to which it is thought can be traced 
the pious habit of closing the eyes of relatives 
soon after they have expired, for the purpose 
of removing the rigid impression caused by 
the staring look of a lifeless body. { 

In the Hindu mythology Ganesa, the 
elephant-headed god of reproductiveness, 
whose original head is destroyed by a glance 
from the eye of Rudra—that is, Siva the 
Sun—in his destructive aspect, is repre- 
sented as riding upon or having near 
him a rat,§ emblem of Prudence and Fore- 

* Essays upon the Five Senses, in *‘ Archaica”: 
reprints of Scarce Old English Prose Tracts, etc., by 
Sir (S.) E. Brydges, Bart., M.P., 1815, vol. ii., p. 8. 

t Ze tha a Maui; or, New Zealand and its 
Inhabitants, by R. Taylor, London, 1870, p. 352 
(see also p. 173); Wells’s Polynesian Researches, 
i. 358; J. Dumont D’Arville, Voyage autour du 
Monde sur la Corvette“ Astrolabe,” ii. §47 ; E. Tregear, 
The Maoris of New Zealand, in Journ, of Anthrop. 
Inst., 1890, xix. 108, cited by Frazer in Zhe Golden 
Bough, 1900, ii. 360, 361, 

t Vélker-Psychologie, by Professor Wilhelm Wundt, 
iv. 28, quoted in Notes and Queries, December 15, 
1906, p. 466. 

§ The objection of the Hindu population to rats 
being killed has led an influential native banker to 
propose, apparently in the interests of public health, 
that a rat-ruksha, or sort of pen, should be provided, 
in which the captured rats may be confined as 
pensioners for the natural term of their lives, the 
male and female being kept apart. To the home- 
staying European this appears too “Gilbertian” for 


sight,* the rat having been also, and probably 
for the same reason, sacred to the Egyptian 
sun-god Ra.t This circumspect devotion 
to earthen sun-gods is again exemplified 
among the Brahmans when they place the 
image of Ganesa over the doors of houses 
and shops to ensure the temporary success 
of their owners, and their protection from 
the Evil One and the Evil Eye. 
“Cup-and-ring” marks are still, to the 
archeologist, in the lap of the gods, but 
some day perhaps he will have the satis- 
faction of establishing a connexion between 
these mystic traces of early symbolism and 
the Evil Eye. When in 1891 or 1892 a 
Roman mosaic pavement was discovered on 
the Ceelian Hill, on which the Evil Eye was 
represented as being attacked by various 
forces, Miss Russell, in a paper read at a 
meeting of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation, pointed out the general resemblance 
of the design to various cup-and-ring 
markings in England, which are traversed 
by a parallel line like a javelin, and sug- 
gested that these markings were charms 
against the Evil Eye. In the prehistoric 
rock-sculptures of Ilkley the cups are sur- 
rounded by several concentric rings, and 
intersected by one or more radial grooves. 
Professor Nilsson believes that these “ cup- 
and-ring” marks are connected with Baal 
and with sun-worship.{ In that case they 
are allied, in their protective capacity, to the 
swastika or the fylfot, which are also 
believed to be different or varied forms of 
the symbol of Baal or Woden,§ and well 
calculated to baffle the machinations of the 
Evil One as operating by means of the Evil 
Eye. A traveller in Persia has observed 
that the patterns of carpets are made in- 
tricate, so that the Evil Eye resting on them, 
and following the design, loses its power. 
And whatever the interlacing ornament in 
Celtic and Norse design may have been 





grave consideration, but the proposal has been most 
gratefully received by Major Buchanan, I.M.S., who 
is in charge of the plague operations (see the Journal 
of Tropical Medicine). 

* Coleman’s /ndian Mythology, 1832, 4to. 

¢ Vide Wilkinson’s Egyptians, vol. iii., p. 294, 
quoting the Ritual XXXIII. 

t Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxxv., p. 15. 

§ See Professor Simpson’s Works, p. 73. 
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intended to represent, whether the inter- 
twining of the oak-clinging ivy or not, its 
motive seems to have been the same, the 
baffling of the Evil One by means of designs 
and symbols sacred to the Sun.* Thus the 
Chinese employ the circle with a dot in the 
centre as a symbol of the sun for protective 
purposes, and, if one remembers aright, it is 
so used to this day in red pencil on their 
ancestral tablets.| Red was, no doubt, 
primarily the colour in universal favour for 
protective purposes, and there is super- 
abundant evidence that this was so; but 
other colours, especially blue, also became 
potent factors in combating evil influences. 
The custom of using colours to distract 
attention exists notably in India, and the 
gaudier the colours the more interested the 
eye becomes in resting on them, an attraction 
whereby evil is diverted. Mrs. Murray- 
Aynsley calls attention to Madame Carla 
Serena’s work Seule dans les Steppes (1883), 
where the author says that the Kirghiz have 
a great fear of the Evil Eye, and ornament 
the heads of their ‘beasts of burden with 
bright-coloured ribbons to frighten it away. 
Whole troops of camels are spoken of also 
as having been seen in her wanderings thus 
decorated. } 

The Eye—the all-seeing Eye of Day—was 
the symbol of vigilance among the ancient 
Egyptians, emblem of Horus and token of 
the recreating Sun, its equivalent generally 
among the peoples of historic antiquity 
having been a circle with rays, with or with- 
out a central dot, and derived, perhaps, 
from the Zero of the Chaldees. Sometimes 
two eyes are found: one red, to represent 
the sun, and the other blue, for the moon. 
On the elaborate shield of Achilles, as 
described by Homer, is a representation of 
the moon in the full, and also the disk of 
the sun. A relief among the sculptures 
of Palenque, claimed to have adorned a 
facade of a “ temple of asterisms,” represents 
the moon and an eye upon one, and the 
solar disk upon the other side of a figure 
supposed to represent Equilibrium. The 


* C. Godfrey Leland’s Etruscan Roman Remains 
1892, p. 337- : 

+ The Folk-lore of China, by N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S., 1876. 

t The Symbolism of East and West, by Mrs. Murray- 


Aynsley, 1900, p. 140. 


discal symbol is encountered again in the 
‘‘ hag-stone,” a stone with a hole in it, sus- 
pended in stables and in other places to 
keep the witches away, especially from the 
cattle—a charm of solar potency not only 
because of its discal form,* but because of 
its fire-producing properties, the flint-stone 
being, in fact, known in Dutch and German 
as “ fire-stone,” whence it would have been 
the agency, as well as by means of two 
pieces of wood, by which the solar fire was 
produced. The hag-stone superstition sur- 
vived to a late period in both Suffolk and 
Yorkshire. 

John Aubrey, in his very interesting 
volume of Misce/lanies, says that to hinder 
the “ night-mare ”—7z.e., to prevent the hag 
or witch from riding their horses, which will 
sometimes sweat all night—a string attached 
to a flint with a naturally-formed hole in it 
is hung by the manger, or, best of all, about 
the animals’ necks, “and a flint will do it 
that has not a hole in it. The flint,” he says, 
‘thus hung does hinder it.”t The asso- 
ciation of the fire-producing flint with the 
solar fire appears to have suggested the 
amuletic value of this object also for ridding 
the stable of the “Bitch Daughter.” An 
old writer in a work entitled Farriery Im- 
proved, is enlightened enough in the year of 
grace 1767 to pooh-pooh this absurd belief. 
“T cannot, in this Place,” he says, “ forbear 
to take notice of that ridiculously foolish 
Notion, among Country People (v#z.), That 
of a Horse’s being rid by the Bitch- Daughter, 
as they term it, for nothing can be more 
absurd than such Imagination; therefore 
I am almost void of Patience at the bare 
Mention of them, by Reason Mankind, 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 1867, part i., pp. 307-322. 
Professor Belluci (Amu/eti [Italiani Contemporanet, 
p. 68) describes an amulet which he acquired in Tuscany 
—a protection against the Evil Eye. It consisted of 
a dentated disk, on one side of which is engraved an 
eight-pointed star and the letter S, which stands for 
‘*sole,” thus emphasizing the meaning of the disk ; 
and this interpretation of the disk, says Miss Lina 
Eckenstein in the Re/iguary, explains the liberal use 
of disks in horse-decoration in Germany (on “ Horse 
Brasses” in the Re/iguary, October, 1906, p. 258 ; 
see also the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
February 8, 1906 (Mr. Worthington G. Smith on 
‘* Holed-stone Folk-lore ”), quoted by “ Astarte” in 
Notes and Queries, 10 S., vii. 26. 

+ Fourth edition, 1857 (Library of Old Authors, 
published by John Russell Smith). 
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though blessed above Brutes with the happy 
Talent of drawing inferences, yet shall they 
run on Head-long in Zrror and Confusion, 
with relation not only to this, but many 
more Particulars.... When any Horse is 
kept too long at hard Meat, and is not well 
dressed, exercised, &c., he is apt to have his 
Belly clung up, and to hang all over with 
a Kind of dewy Sweat, as if he had, 7m Fact, 
been rid out upon the Road ; and this, no 
doubt, has occasioned the Vulgar to imagine 
their Horses bestrid by Witches, and there- 
fore they hang up a hollow Stone, or Piece 
of Jron over the Horse’s Back, to dissolve 
the Charm: And this, together with better 
looking to, as we call it, and an Allowance 
of more Corn or Beans, as well as Exercise, 
is found sufficient to restore the Horse to 
a better State of Health; but whether the 
Cure is performed by the Hollow Stone or 
Piece of Zron, I much doubt it ; and yet the 
Generality of the World are so stupid, that 
they attribute the Horse’s Recovery to those 
(sic) Sort of Trifles, forgetting that they 
altered the Creature’s Manner of Living, 
and gave him more Corn than Exercise.” * 
And again, “when a Horse is full of foul 
Feeding, and has little Zxercise, the Country 
People imagine he is rid by the Bitch- 
Daughter ; but I believe I forgot to mention 
that the same whimsical Notion happens 
when any Horse has been rid down by an 
idle Fellow, that neglects to see the poor 
Creature fed that carries him upon his 
business ; however, as the first is cured with 
Exercise, in a great Measure, without the 
Help of the Horse-Shoe or Hollow-Stone 
hung over his back, so is the other by a 
better and more generous Allowance of 
Corn, and more moderate Riding, for, if the 
Master will not feed hard when he rides 
hard, the Horse he rides may truly be said 
to be rid by the Bitch- Daughter or a worse 


Fiend.” ¢ 


* The Art of Farriery Improved, by Henry Bracken, 
M.D., 1767, vol. ii., pp. 94, 95. 


+ Ibid. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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I NOTE with pleasure that 
Dr. George Macdonald, lately 
honorary curator of the Hun- 
terian Coin Cabinet, Glasgow, 
has received a well-merited 
honour. His Catalogue of 
Greek Coins in the Glasgow 
Museum has been crowned 
by the French Académie des 

' Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
and the “Prix Allier de Hauteroche” has 
been divided between him and one of the 
editors of the Corpus Nummorum, now in 
course of publication by the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. 





5 &* &* 
The Report for 1906 of the Worcestershire 
Historical Society records a regrettable dimi- 
nution in the membership, but, as usual, much 
good work has been done. There have been 
issued to members during the past year the 
Kyre Park Charters, and the Catalogue of 
MSS. in Worcester Cathedral Library ; and 
much excellent historical material is in an 
advanced state of preparation. 


* »* & 
Mr. W. Tempest, of the Dundalgan Press, 
Dundalk, announces for early publication a 
History of the Parishes in the Union of 
Kilsaran, County Louth, by the Rev. James 
B. Leslie, M.A., Rector of Kilsaran. The 
book will contain much hitherto unpublished 
material, and will be freely illustrated. 
es SF & 

I am glad to hear that Canon Mayo, of 
Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne, is about 
to edit the municipal records of Dorchester, 
Dorset, if a sufficient number of subscribers 
is ‘forthcoming. These documents com- 
prise, among other MSS., the letters patent 
and royal charters to the burgesses from 
1305 onwards; and the Dorchester Domes- 
day a large collection of deeds relating to 
the town, enrolled from time to time in the 
register thus entitled. Mr. A. W. Gould 
will assist Canon Mayo. 


xe & 
Readers interested in classical archeology 
should not miss the volume lately issued by 
the Classical Association, entitled Zhe Year's 
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Work in Classical Studies, 1906, published 
by Mr. Murray at half a crown net. Among 
the papers are “ Prehistoric Archzology,” by 
Mr. J. L. Myres; and “ Private Antiquities ” 
and “ The Greek Warship,” by Mr. W. C. F. 
Anderson. Mr. F. Haverfield has a con- 
tribution on “Roman Britain,” and also 
deals with Latin inscriptions, while Mr. 
M. N. Tod is responsible for Greek in- 
scriptions. 


The current number of the Jzrnational 
Journal of Apocrypha contains numerous in- 
stances of the extent to which references to 
the characters and sayings of the Apocrypha 
are found in literature. Among other articles 
I note specially “ The Oxyrhynchus Agrapha,” 
by the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., a brief study 
of certain sayings ascribed to our Lord on a 
fragment of the papyri found in the winter 
of 1896-97. Full particulars of the Inter- 
national Society of the Apocrypha can be 
obtained from the Rev. H. Pentin, Milton 
Abbey, Dorset. 
»* 

I take the following interesting note on the 
beginnings of true cartography from Mr. 
Raymond Beazley’s Zhe Dawn of Modern 
Geography, \ately issued by the Clarendon 
Press: “Good maps were as valuable for 
true progress as good instruments ; and here 
the close of the thirteenth century witnessed 
. @ momentous revolution. At a time when 
most European cartography was still half 
mythical, when map designs were often rather 
picture-books of zoological and theological 
legend than delineations of the world, strictly 
scientific coast-charting begins with the Medi- 
terranean ‘Portolani’ [¢e. ‘handy-plans’— 
what the ordinary pilot or skipper could 
conveniently handle and take with him]. 
The earliest existing specimen is of about 
1300; but the type which then appears (with 
the Carte Pisane) must have been for some 
time in process of elaboration, and it is 
probable that examples of such work, dealing 
with sectional areas of shore-line, at least 
inside the Straits of Gibraltar, may yet be 
discovered from the time of the last 
Crusades. ... The first true maps con- 
stitute an important chapter in the history 
of our civilization ; they mark the essential 
transition, in world delineation, from ancient 





to modern, from empirical to scientific, from 
theory to practice; but they are only just 
beginning to receive adequate recognition. 
For they ‘never had for their object to 
provide a popular and fashionable amuse- 
ment’; they were not drawn to illustrate the 
works of classical authors or famous prelates ; 
still less did they embody the legends and 
dreams of chivalry or romance; they were 
seldom executed by learned men; and small 
enough, in return, was the acknowledgment 
which the learned made them when their 
work was incorporated, by the geographical 
compilers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in pompous atlases of far inferior 
merit. . . .” 
&* »* &* 
In the same book Mr. Beazley identifies 
Sir John Mandeville, whose Book old Samuel 
Purchas considered to be the genuine record 
of the “greatest Asian traveller (after Polo) 
that ever the world had,” with a “stay-at- 
home (but ingenious and _ unscrupulous) 
physician of Liege,” one Jean de Bourgogne, 
who practised as a medical man among the 
Liégeois from 1343 to 1372, when he died 
and was buried in the church of theGuillel- 
mins in Litge. ‘On his death-bed,” says 
Mr. Beazley, “he ‘revealed himself’ to the 
Netherland chronicler Jean d’Outremeuse as 
‘John de Mandeville, knight, Earl of Mont- 
fort in England, and lord of Campdi Island 
and of Chateau Pérouse,’ who in expiation 
of an unlucky homicide had travelled in the 
three parts of the world. The truth is 
probably to be reached by reading this 
‘confession’ backward.” 
* * ad 

I hear with pleasure that the Gypsy Lore 
Society, which, after publishing for four years 
a quarterly journal of considerable value, has 
been dormant since 1892, has now been 
revived under the presidency of Mr. David 
MacRitchie, the original founder of the 
Society. Itis proposed to issue on July 1 the 
first number of the new series of its journal. 
While it is no part of the plan of the journal 
to exclude popular articles of interest and 
merit, it is proposed to maintain a high 
standard of scholarship in essays which deal 
with the language, ethnology, and folk-lore of 
the Gypsy race, written by the chief authori- 
ties on these subjects; and it is hoped to 
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devote special attention to elucidating the 
almost unknown Asiatic dialects of Romani. 
Occupying a subordinate place, occasional 
papers embracing a wider field will be printed 
on such subjects as secret languages, cant 
and slang, and especially Shelta, the ancient 
jargon of the Irish tinkers. Unpublished 
work on Shelta by Professor Kuno Meyer, 
Mr. John Sampson, and the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland is already in the Society’s 
possession. Room will also be found for 
articles of importance which have appeared 
in places not easily accessible to the Gypsy 
scholar, reissued with the permission of the 
authors and their latest corrections ; and an 
attempt will be made to garner not only 
waifs and strays of curious Gypsy lore lying 
scattered through local histories, old news- 
papers, and books of travel, but also vocabu- 
laries and observations by independent col- 
lectors which would otherwise perish. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the honorary 
secretary, Mr. R. A. Scott Macfie, 6, Hope 
Place, Liverpool. 
xe FF SK. 
At the annual meeting of the Trustees of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, held at Stratford- 
on-Avon, on Tuesday, May 7, it was reported 
that 40,283 persons had visited the Birthplace 
during the financial year ended March 31, 
1907—5,775 more than in any previous year. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Gay 


Antiquarian IiRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


AT the Delbeke sale of old Greek coins, which ended 
at Sotheby’s on April 25, a tetradrachm of Amphipolis, 
with the head of Apollo, minted 400 years before our 
era, sold for £260. A superb dekadrachm, with the 
head of Pallas Athene, 100 years older, fetched 
4200 (Spink), and only four other specimens are 
known, three being in the British, the Berlin, and 
Paris Museums. The. fourth was in the Rhouso 
Poulos collection sale at Munich in 1905, and then 
realized 5,000 marks. The Delbeke specimen once 
belonged to Photiades Pacha. A tetradrachm of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, 295-272 B.c., reached £151 
(Spink), and an Arethusa dekadrachm of Syracuse 
4200 (Rollin). Three years ago in Paris this coin 


brought £105. Another with the head of Kore or 
Persephone made £110 (Spink). Others were: A 
Thurium tetradrachm, 390-300 B.c., £81, as against 
424 in the Bunbury sale, 1896 ; a stater of Phaestus 
in Crete, 431-300 B.c., £94 10s. (Dr. Hirsch, the 
buyer of the tetradrachm of Amphipolis) ; a tetra- 
drachm of Hidrieus of Curia, £104 (ditto); and 
another of Rhegium, £69. This was bought in the 
Bunbury sale for £20. 


Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale on Tuesday 
last the library of the late Mr. Joseph Woodin, of 
Anerley, and other properties. The following were 
the chief prices : Gould's Birds of Australia, with the 
rare Supplement, in the forty-one original parts, 
4131; Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., morocco, £56; 
Birds of Europe, 5 vols., £45 ; and Humming-Birds, 
5 vols., £23 10s.;.Hogg’s Herefordshire Pomona, 
2 vols., £13. Doubleday and Westwood’s Diurnal 
Lepidoptera, 2 vols., £16 15s. Smith’s Zoology of 
South Africa, 5 vols., £21 10s. Harris’s Game and 
Wild Animals of South Africa, £11 5s. Angas’s 
Kafirs Illustrated, £12 15s. Bewick’s Works, 5 vols., 
All 15s. Strutt’s Dress and Habits of the People of 
England, etc., 3 vols., £11 5s. Shakespeare’s Works, 
extra-illustrated, 15 vols., morocco extra, £22 15s. 
Napier’s Peninsular War, extra-illustrated, 10 vols., 
41§ 5s. Thackeray’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 


24 vols., morocco, £24 10s. Apperley’s Life of a 
Sportsman, first edition, half-morocco, £16. The 
day’s sale realized £844.—Atheneum, May 4. 

25 


A rare Elizabethan silver-gilt tankard and cover, with 
London hall-mark 1599, was sold at Messrs, Robinson 
and Fisher’s rooms on May 3 for the great sum of 
42,300. The tankard, which is 74 inches high and 
weighs 21 ounces 15 pennyweights, was the property 
of the late Mr. Henry Valentine Story, of Lockington 
Hall, Kegworth, Derby. A similar one is in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


A curious collection of old City maces, pewter-ware, 
and objects of art was sold by auction at the Argyll 
Galleries, W., by Messrs. Glendining and Co. 
yesterday afternoon. A watchman’s staff of the 
Farringdon Ward Within made £2; an old Bow 
Street staff, as carried inside the court, £2 Ios. ; 
a warrant officer’s mace in brass, £3 3s. ; a water 
bailiffs mace, engraved with Georgian arms, used 
among other purposes for reclaiming certain persons 
from the press-gangs, £5 15s. ; and another in solid 
silver, £22. All these staves were sem. George III. 
Other prices of interest included a Chippendale arm- 
chair, £38 ; early horn beaker mounted with silver, 
411 Ios. ; a seal-top pewter spoon, £4 5s. ; and an 
Early English pewter trencher salt-cellar, £3 10s.— 
Globe, May 11. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received Vol. V., Part III., of the Papers and 
Proceedings of the Hampshire Archzeological Society, 
being the issue for 1906. There are eleven good 
papers, and padding is conspicuous by its absence. 
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Mr. J. F. Guyer describes a number of the “‘ Norman 
Doorways of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,” with 
illustrations from careful drawings by himself; in 
** Prisoners of War at Winchester,” the Rev. G. N. 
Godwin returns to a subject he has made his own ; 
Mr. Moray Williams describes the Roman Villa, near 
West Meon, excavated in 1905-6, with a plan and 
several excellent illustrations, one showing a fine and 
remarkably perfect mosaic pavement ; an interesting 
account of ‘‘ The Chapel of St. Nicholas in Castro, 
Carisbrooke,” is given by Mr. Percy Stone, F.S.A., 
illustrated by plans of the successive chapels, and 
views of the chapel as restored in 1904, as a memorial 
of King Charles I.’s imprisonment within the castle 
walls ; and Dr. Whitehead supplies, with explanatory 
comment, a sixteenth-century inventory, well worth 
printing, of Sir Richard Worsley of Appuldurcombe. 
The other papers are: ‘‘ Southwick Priory,” by Mr. 
G. H. Green; ‘Notes on a Ruined Building in 
Warnford Park”—probably a domestic building of 
thirteenth-century date—by Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett ; 
‘*Extracts from the Papal Archives relating to the 
Winchester Diocese,” by Mrs. H. Dawson ; “ Notes 
on Broadlands,” by Mrs. Suckling ; a very interesting 
contribution on ‘‘The Quest for Folk Songs in 
Hampshire,” by Dr. Gardiner—a highly successful 
quest ; and ‘‘ Notes on Recent Publications concern- 
ing Hampshire,” by Mr. O. Gilbert. 


“~~ as 

The chief papers in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, March 31, are: ‘‘ The 
Principal Ancient Castles of the County Limerick,” 
by Mr. T. J. Westropp, with illustrations of several 
of the beautiful old ruins; an illustrated account by 
Mr. G. Coffey of a recent ‘* Find of Bronze Imple- 
ments”’ in County Tipperary ; and a study by Professor 
Rhys of ‘‘The Kilmannin Ogam, County Mayo.” 
Dr. Cosgrave contributes from his apparently in- 
exhaustible stores the second part of his ‘* Catalogue 
of Nineteenth-Century Engravings of Dublin” ; and 
the remainder of the contents of the part are quite up 
to the usual high standard of the Journal, 


bad) 2s 

The first part, dated January—March, 1907, of a new 
volume of the Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society is attractively produced, It 
contains, zzter alia, a well-illustrated documentary 
contribution to the history of ‘‘ Kinsale in 1641 and 
1642,” by Mr. J. F. Fuller; an illustrated paper on 
**The Ogham Inscriptions preserved in the Queen’s 
College, Cork,” by Mr. R. A, S. Macalister ; the 
continuation of Canon O’Mahony’s “ History of the 
O’Mahony Septs”; and a pleasantly written and 
illustrated account of the ‘Town of Passage West 
and the Parish of Marmullane,” by the Rev. C. A. 
Webster. 





vwvvVvVYVYVVYY 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


At a meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
April 11, Mr. Charles Dawson, F.S.A., of Lewes, 
read a paper on the discovery of certain inscribed and 
impressed bricks and tiles at Pevensey Castle. Mr. 
Dawson said the tiles and bricks, which he discovered 
in the Roman Castrum, had an important bearing on 
VOL, III. 





the date of the castrum. The provisional inference 


that might be drawn from the stamps was that the 
walls of the castrum were erected quite at the end of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, within a few years 
of the final withdrawal of the legions,. Apart from 
the stamps, however, there was considerable evidence 
of an earlier occupation of the site. Mr. Dawson 
mentioned that three different sets of stamps had been 
discovered. He paid particular attention to the 
black brick which he exhibited, and which he said he 
discovered beneath the arch of the postern gate in the 
north side of the wall in 1902. It had evidently 
fallen down with other pieces from the roof of the 
arch where similarly burnt bricks were to be seen. 

It had stamped upon it an oblong impression with 
rounded corners and within it appeared the letters in 
relief ‘‘ Honaug Andria.” This, Mr. Dawson argued, 

showed that the building of that part of the wall of 
the castrum took place probably in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Honorius, A.D. 395-423. He could 
not definitely state to what the word, or abbreviated 

word, “ Andria” referred. He, however, suggested 
that it might have been the geographical name for 
Pevensey castrum, and thus the feminine form of the 

name of an island in the Aigean Sea (Andros) would 

be applied to an island in Pevensey Marsh. He 
mentioned that the view had been expressed that the 

word was perhaps ‘‘ Andrea ” (Andrew), or the Greek 

word for ‘‘courage,” used as the name of a ship. 

This latter interpretation was, however, not very 

likely, as Greek names were rarely used. Mr. 

Dawson illustrated his paper with two trays of speci- 

mens from the Castle—one containing his own dis- 

coveries during the last ten years; and the other 

exhibited on behalf of the committee of the explora- 

tions carried on at the Castle.—The chairman, Sir 

Henry Howorth, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ Andria” 

was a local name, probably synonymous with ‘* Ande- 

rida ” of the Roman Notitia. 

ba} 


Lord Avebury delivered his annual address as 
President of the Socizery OF ANTIQUARIES last night. 
In reference to some of the principal researches and 
discoveries during the year, he said perhaps the most 
a gg was the finding of the tomb of Queen Tii, 
wife of Amenhetep III., in Egypt. The objects 
found had unfortunately suffered from the incursion of 
water, but were very beautiful. Professor Naville’s 
work for the Egypt Exploration Fund at Deir al 
Bahari had been brought to a close with the excava- 
tion by him and Mr. Hall of a very interesting temple, 
dating from about 2000 B.c. Lord Avebury alluded 
to some of the most important archzeological works 
which have appeared during the past year, such as 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s Stonehenge and Mr. Lang’s 
Homer and His Age. Without presuming to express 
an opinion as between Mr. Lang, Mr. Monro, Mr. 
Leaf, and other great Homeric authorities, he =e: 
gested that the comparative study of early and bac 

ward races threw light on one important point in 
referencetothe Homeric Poems—namely, the character 
and position of Helen. Though Helen was severely 
blamed by some of the later Greek edians, in 
Homer she was never condemned. Even Hector and 
Priam themselves treated her with affection and 
respect, and Menelaus took her back as a matter of 
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course and with all honour. In the ordinary view 
this was surely a serious blot on a great poem. Lord 
Avebury pointed out that marriage by capture was a 
recognized institution in early times, and that almost 
all over the world women carried off by force were 
not held in any way to blame. He suggested that 
the abduction of Helen by Paris was a case of 
‘* marriage by capture,” and had been misunderstood 
not only by recent critics but by some of the Greek 
tragedians.—Morning Post, April 24. 


~ «~ 


At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on April 17, a paper, illustrated by 
lantern views, was read by Mr. T. S. Bush. It 
dealt with some extremely interesting excavations 
which are being conducted in the neighbourhood of 
Lansdown, near Bath. Mr. Bush described the 
discovery of the site and the trial trenches which 
were started in June, 1905. Generally speaking, the 
solid rock is met with at a depth of 18 inches, and in 
most cases only about a height of 9 inches of any of 
the walls is now standing ; only one building has as 
yet been opened up, and it measures 52 feet long by 
25 feet wide, with a cross wall 114 feet from the 
north end. Three stone coffins have been discovered, 
but no trinkets or pottery of interest were found with 
them ; in each case, however, a large number of 
hobnails were discovered at the feet of the skeletons. 
Of coins a number have been found, among them a 
British silver coin, weighing 15 grains, and Roman 
coins covering a period of about 250 years from 
Antoninus Pius. A coin of Constantine the Great 
was of interest, as Mr. Bush observed that no speci- 
men was to be found in the British Museum. A fair 
number of flint scrapers, bone pins, beads, counters, 
spindle-whorls, etc., were discovered. The work is 
being carried out under the supervision of Mr. Bush, 
Rev. H. H, Winwood, and Mr. Gerald Grey. 
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The annual meeting of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocieTy was held at Guildford on April 13, Sir 
E. W. Brabrook presiding. The report presented 
mentioned that the Council had put in hand the work 
of preparing a general index to the first twenty 
volumes of the ‘‘ Collections,” and considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the task. The new cata- 
logue of the books in the Society’s library was issued 
to all members last year. Towards the reduction of 
the debt of £42 4s. 84d. upon the Waverley Abbey 
Excavation Fund, the Council acknowledged with 
cordial thanks the receipt of donations, amounting 
to £25 2s. 6d., including the Right Hon. Viscount 
Midleton (president) £10, and the Rev. T. S. Cooper, 
M.A., F.S.A., £10, As the president’s and Mr, 
Cooper’s generous donations were made on the 
express condition that the whole debt should be paid 
off by the end of last year, and as the debt on the 
fund had been outstanding for several years, the 
Council decided to accept this condition, and to 
guarantee the payment from the Society’s funds of the 
still remaining balance of £17 2s. 24d. That amount 
was accordingly forwarded at the commencement of 
the present year to the treasurer of the fund, and the 
account had now been closed. 


At the meeting of the SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH&- 
oLocy held on May 8, the paper read was, ‘“‘A 
Hammurabi Text, from Assurbanipal’s Library,” by 
the Rev. W. T. Pilter. 


bad) of bad) 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—Afril 24.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. George 
C. Yates contributed a paper on “ British Leaden 
Tokens,” in which he traced their use in supplying 
the small change necessary in commerce and every- 
day transactions from medizval times until they 
were gradually superseded by the copper issues of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Yates 
quoted the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Peter’s, 
Mancroft, Norwich, to show that in 1632 leaden 
tokens were cast and supplied to the parishioners for 
the purpose of contribution to the Church.—Mr. J. B. 
Caldecott followed with an address upon the chrono- 
logical sequence of these tokens, illustrated by 
numerous examples from his collection. From these 
he demonstrated how the merchants’ marks of the 
fifteenth century were reproduced on them, and pre- 
sently the design gave place to the simple initials 
which they so frequently bore. In this he traced the 
origin of the general custom of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury trader of placing both his own and his wife’s 
initials on his money, which Mr. Caldecott thought 
revealed the closer business connection between 
husband and wife which still survives among our 
bourgeois friends across the Channel. Amongst 
numerous exhibitions were a collection of leaden 
tokens and a gun-money crown, overstruck on a 
silver half-crown of the same coinage, by Mr. W. 
Charlton ; four cast ingots of gold, found with and 
prepared for the striking of early British money of 
Evans, type B. 8, by Mr. A. H. Baldwin; a curious 
forgery or jetton of the short cross type by Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence ; and an imitation of the rose-noble of 
Edward IV., probably of Flemish work, by Mr. 
J. B. S. MacIlwaine. Mr. W. J. Webster submitted 
a medallion portrait of Samuel Pepys by Roettier. 
The medallion, which is of bronze, is in high relief, 
measures 3'9 by 3°3 inches, and is believed to be a 
hitherto entirely unpublished memorial of the famous 


diarist. 
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The monthly meeting of the RoyAL ARCHO0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE was held on May 1, when 
‘*Notes on the Architecture of the Church of St. 
Candida, of Whitechurch Canonicorum, Dorset,” 
with lantern illustrations, were read by Miss E. K. 
Prideaux. The present building replaced an older 
one, and there was evidence that King Alfred be- 
queathed land to this and other churches. It is a 
cruciform building, with nave and aisles, transepts, 
and a western tower. The south arcade was a good 
specimen of Norman work, the south side was Early 

nglish, and the transepts, tower, and south porch 
were Perpendicular. The font was of Norman date, 
supported on a massive pillar, and ornamented with 
interlaced arcading with star moulding on the top and 
cable moulding at the base. Much of the carving in 
the north arcade was of the same type as at Wells, 
and some of it was of great interest as showing the 
development of elaborate decoration from a simple 
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form. The great glory of the church was the shrine 
of the saint in the north transept, where a small 
leaden box, bearing an inscription that it contained 
her relics, had been discovered. It was in the shape 
of an altar tomb, with three large openings in front, 
probably for the insertion of diseased limbs, or hand- 
kerchiefs to be applied to sick people who could not 
visit the shrine. Of the personality of St. Candida 
nothing appeared to be known, and it was suggested 
that she was a local saint. Some discussion followed, 
and Miss Prideaux was thanked for her paper. 
a ba 4) os 

The NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, at their 
meeting on April 24, Mr. Richard Welford presiding, 
arranged to hold country meetings during the summer 
at Aycliffe, Berwick, Haltwhistle, Burn Camp, and 
Bothal. A rush holder or ‘‘torn” candle was pre- 
sented by Sir Gainsford Bruce.—The chairman, in 
showing how to obtain a light from flint and steel, 
said the steel was held in the left hand and the flint 
in the right. The matches he showed he made when 
a boy of twelve years.—Dr. Hardcastle exhibited a 
leather jug of the seventeenth century, inscribed on 
its silver rim, ‘‘ John Mann in Pilgrim Street.” 

Mr. J. P. Gibson gave an interesting account of 
the excavations at the Haltwhistle Burn Camp. Mr. 
F. Gerald Simpson, a member of the Society, he said, 
had been at work a fortnight, and the results were 
exceedingly encouraging. The camp lay at a point 
where Haltwhistle Burn crossed the military way, 
and was very striking’ in its appearance. The ram- 
parts and ditch were very marked. Immediately 
contiguous to it were three very large marching 
camps. Two of them had traverses before the gates, 
showing that there had been considerable military 
occupation. The camp was on the line of the Stane- 
gate, and had been there before the latter was made. 
It was possibly one of the earliest camps we had 
in Northumberland. The excavations had included 
almost the whole of the outer rampart of the camp. 
The great peculiarity of the camp was the gateways. 
Instead of their being represented with towers on 
each side, as they found in the camps on the line 
of the Wall, there were huge semicircles—something 
totally different to anything they had seen before in 
the North of England. The excavations had not 
been completed, but they had revealed the north 
rampart, which was without a gate. The ditch was 
deep and the rampart tolerably high. They had not 
found any quantity of small objects. They had come 
across a little pottery and some pieces of metal, 
showing that the occupation had been only short— 
probably something like one winter. There were 
certain. circumstances about the whole thing that 
made him think it must have been built before the 


Wall. 
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Tue THoROTON Society held its annual meeting 
on April 15, the Mayor of Nottingham presiding.— 
The report of the Council states that the Society 
maintains its strength numerically, ‘but expresses 
regret that the funds, after paying for the annual 
volume of Zvransactions, etc., do not admit of as 
much printing being done as is desirable, and, conse- 
quently, that documents now in hand cannot be pro- 





duced, and circulated among the members. Steps 
are being taken to raise a fund among the members 
of the Society sufficient to provide a suitable memorial 
to Dr. Robert Thoroton, the author of the Amtiqud- 
ties of Nottinghamshire, from whom the Society takes 
its patronymic. So far nothing has been done in the 
county to celebrate the memory of the compiler 
of the valuable history he issued in 1677, which still 
continues to be the premier work of this nature in the 
county. The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the 
report, referred to the many people that Nottingham- 
shire had produced who had, in various ways, contri- 
buted to make history, such as, in religion, Cranmer 
and Brewster; in literature, Byron, Kirke White, 
and Darwin; in the time of the Civil War, Ireton, 
Whalley, and Stanhope; in law, Babington and 
Mellish; in invention, Lee and Cartwright; in 
Parliament, Eolles, Newcastle, Bentinck, Manners- 
Sutton, Sherbrooke, and Denison; and also such 
heroes of the ‘‘ wooden walls” as Howe, Eyre, and 
Warren. The Society has now reached the first 
decade of its existence. The president (the Duke of 
Portland, K.G.), vice-presidents, and officials were 
elected for the year, and a vote of condolence was 
passed to the Dowager Countess of Liverpool and 
family, the late Earl, when Lord Hawkesbury, 
being one of the most active founders of the Society, 
and latterly a vice-president and interested member 
of the Society. A vote of thanks to the Mayor for 
presiding and for permitting the use of the Exchange 
Hall for the meeting being passed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


~ 2 
On April 25 the Rev. M. Parkin, Vicar of Selby 
Abbey Church, lectured before the BRADFORD HIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY upon Selby 
Abbey and its restoration, Mr. J. A. Clapham being 
in the chair. The lecture was illustrated by a fine 
series of lantern pictures from old prints and from 
photographs taken before and since the fire. Mr. 
Parkin took his audience round the building in- 
ternally and externally, examining in detail the 
features of architectural and archeological interest. 
Speaking of the damage done by the fire, he said 
that as time alleviated the shock which it occasioned 
he almost felt that there was more blessing than pain 
in the disaster, for it had been found when the 
portions of the nave roof which escaped being burned 
came to be examined that they were in a terribly 
rotten condition. Some of the huge beams, which 
were 30 feet long and of immense weight, rested upon 
the brackets by a single inch of timber, and that was 
in such a condition that it could be picked to pieces 
with a pin. Had not the fire occurred, something 
infinitely worse must have happened had the roof 
fallen at a time when the church was full of 
worshippers. The lecturer showed that already, 
within six months from the fire, the nave was entirely 
roofed in, eleven out of the twelve ~ of the choir, 
which had been badly cracked by the burning of the 
stalls, had been reconstructed, and work was actively 
proceeding for the underpinning of the tower. By 
the anniversary of the fire they confidently hoped to 
be worshipping once more in the nave, and within 
three months from the present time it was hoped also 
that the choir would be roofed in. 
2G 2 
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There was a large attendance at the quarterly general 
meeting of the RoyAL SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND on April 23, Count Plunkett presiding, 
when the statement of accounts for the year 1906 
was read. The paper read was on ‘* Abbey Owney, 
Co. Limerick,” by the Rev. St. John Seymour. On 
May 15 the Society held a very successful conver- 
sazione in the Dublin Museum of Science and Art. 


0 
A meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETy was held on April 29, the Rev. W. G. 
Searle in the chair.—Baron von Hugel dréw atten- 
tion at first to the characteristics of the gold armilla 
found in Grunty Fen in 1844, and contrasted it with 
other prehistoric gold ornaments now preserved in 
the Archeological Museum. It is a slender, flexible 
piece of wrought metal, containing comparatively 
little alloy. The work, Baron von Hugel was told 
by an expert goldsmith, would be considered very 
difficult fgr a modern jeweller to perform. Spiral 
torques are not uncommon in France, and they have 
been discovered fairly frequently in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but the great interest about the Grunty 
Fen armilla is that it was found below three bronze 
implements, and it appeared that this beautiful gold 
ornament was made at a very early period of the 
Bronze Age. A gold bracelet with seal-like ends 
was exhibited by the curator as typical of a kind 
especially common in Ireland. Excepting the armilla, 
the only local gold ornament probably of prehistoric 
date which the museum contains is the upper part of 
a little pin from Grantchester. Of stone implements, 
the curator said, the museum now holds a very fine 
collection. One unfortunately broken, an axe-head, 
was probably used as a ceremonial weapon in the 
later Stone Age, or at a period contemporaneous 
with the Bronze Age. Perforated axe-heads, some 
of which were exhibited, are fairly common in 
Denmark, but extremely rare in Great Britain. 
Another prehistoric stone, carved and roughly 
spherical, Baron von Hugel supposed to have been 
emblematic. Having shown two charms worn 
locally less than a century ago as an insurance re- 
spectively against general accident and small-pox, 
the curator asked ladies to give to the museum old 
disused jewellery they had acquired. He pointed out 
that very often cheap jewellery made for the poorer 
classes before the coming of machinery was of con- 
siderable antiquarian interest, and referred par- 
ticularly to the rough ear rings worn in earlier 
generations. A number of idols and cases of flint 
weapons were included in the exhibition, for arranging 
which Baron von Hugel was thanked. 


Lingard, the historian, was the subject of a paper 
by Mr. T. Cann Hughes (town clerk of Lancaster) 
read before the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY in Manchester on April 12. 
The Bishop of Salford (Dr. Casartelli) was in the 
chair, and the paper was read by Mr. C. W. Sutton 
(chief librarian of Manchester). During last summer 
the Society had an excursion to Hornby, near Lan- 
caster, where they visited the chapel of the Roman 
Catholic Mission, of which the Rev. John Lingard 
was for forty years priest in charge. Lingard was 
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the son of a carpenter, and of long Roman Catholic 
descent. He was sent by Bishop Talbot to the 
English College at Douay in 1782. Mr. Hughes 
said Lingard was Professor of Natural -Philosophy at 
Ushaw, and in 1811 retired to Hornby. Visiting 
Rome for a second time in 1825, he was presented 
by Pope Leo XII. with a gold medal, now missing, 
but formerly preserved at Ushaw, such as was only 
given to Cardinals. Dr. Lingard was at Douay 
University when the French Revolution broke out, 
and was frequently in danger from his love of | 
curiosity. On one occasion he was made to sing the 
‘*Ca ira” with the muzzle of a gun at his breast. 

The Bishop of Salford, in the course of some con- 
versation, said the question whether Lingard was 
ever made a Cardinal was very interesting, and had 
been much discussed, but not decided. It was sup- 
posed there was some intention to raise him to that 
rank. The Bishop brought for the inspection of the 
members a photograph of the Lingard memorial 
brass in the graveyard of Ushaw College, together 
with a snuff-box, appropriately made of tortoiseshell, 
which had belonged to Lingard, and a manuscript 
letter, undated, written by him to the Bishop of 
Liverpool during illness. 
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The PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOcIETY, by the permission of Sir G. 
Fitzgerald, has been opening a barrow at Carne- 
quidden. The work was begun on Wednesday, 
April 24, under the management of Mr. F. Holman, 
Mr. E. Triggs, Captain J. S. Henderson, and Mr. 
J. B. Cornish, The weather on Friday morning 
prevented the barrow being completely opened in 
time for the visit of members and friends of the 
Society in the afternoon. The barrow is about 
18 by 24 feet. As far as the excavation had been 
carried out on Friday (April 26), no trace of the 
signs of cremation or of burial usual in the barrows 
of West Cornwall had been found, but three large 
stones resting on the rab were lying in a slightly 
curved line through the exact middle. They were 
completely buried under the pile of small stones and 
earth of which the barrow was made, and are said 
to be a unique feature. The line of these three 
stones gave a circle with a radius of 20 feet, and on 
tracing out such a circle from a centre just outside 
the barrow on the north-east side, the line of the 
circumference was found to pass through four other 
large stones lying out in the surrounding croft, thus 
giving a very similar result to the circle and barrow 
at Boskednan. This discovery might throw some 
light on Sir Norman Lockyer’s theory as to the 
astronomical relations of barrows and circles, and 
will be followed up carefully by the Society. 


The annual meeting of the BERKS ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society was held ‘on April 17, the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield in the chair. A very satisfactory report 
and statement of accounts were presented. It was 
pointed out in the former that the discovery of a 
quern and some Romano-British pottery at the 
Prospect Park Brickworks, Reading, seems to indi- 
cate the existence of some important Roman building 
on that site, which has been examined by the officers 
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)? of the Society and by Mr. Mill Stephenson, the 


director of the excavations at Silchester. Thé 
honorary librarian reported the discovery at the 
Society’s meeting in February, and it is hoped that 
some excavations may be made which may reveal the 
presence of a Roman villa. . 


oy 
The annual business meeting of the DorseT NATURAL 
HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN FIELD CLUB was held 
on May 2, Mr. N. M. Richardson presiding. The 
president gave an able and very comprehensive 
address ; and besides the transaction of much routine 
business, four summer meetings were arranged. It 
was decided to open the season on Thursday, June 20, 
with a “‘ pilgrimage” up the Valley of the Pydel to 
Buckland Newton, where Canon Ravenhill has kindly 
invited the party to tea. The district is rich in 
Celtic and Roman earthworks. Then the club 
accepted the invitation of Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
past president of the Royal Geological Society, an 
invitation renewed from last year, when it had to be 
abandoned owing to Mr. Hudleston’s illness, to be 
his guests in a trip by steamboat on or about July 1 
from Swanage to Weymouth for the study of the 
geology of the coast, the exposure of the beds pre- 
senting many features of exceptional interest. Lord 
Eustace Cecil, ex-president of the club, had invited 
the club to his seat at Lytchett, to take tea, in 
August, and it was decided to combine the acceptance 
of this invitation with a proposed visit to Wareham 
‘the walled town.” The fourth and last excursion 
will, by the kind invitation of the owner, Mr. Freeman 
Roper, be made to Forde Abbey in September. 


2 25 
The subscribers to the BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHA- 
OLOGY IN EcypT and to the EcypriAN RESEARCH 
ACCOUNT were invited yesterday afternoon to Univer- 
sity College to hear from Professor Flinders Petrie a 
lecture on the excavations of the current year. Work, 
said the lecturer, had been carried on at two different 
places for about a month in the neighbourhood of the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, and for two months near Assiout. 
At Gizeh he worked on a site where some years ago 
an Egyptian official discovered a tomb of the period 
of the First Dynasty. That was a large tomb, prob- 
ably of a royal personage, though not of a King. 
It had been cleared out, but round it he found forty- 
nine graves, many containing objects of interest, 
stone vases, a bracelet and collar of blue glaze, 
showing that the dependents imitated the jewellery of 
their masters, and, above all, a fine example of a 
slate paint palette, some ivory dancing wands, and 
two large flint knives similar to those which had 
been found in the central tomb. In another spot 
was found a tomb of the period of the Second 
Dynasty, from which some stone vases and a large 
number of marbles in brown quartz, one of them of 
red cornelian, were obtained. In that tomb also was 
a flint slab about a foot long, thin and translucent, of 
which he could not say the use. It was highly 
finished, and he had seen nothing like it. That 
remained in Egypt, but Professor Maspero had been 
generous in connexion with the other finds, many of 
which were coming to England, and would be ex- 
hibited in July. He found along the hill-side a 
number of Fifth Dynasty tombs, some with inscribed 


lintels. He also worked on a poor and very crowded 
cemetery of more recent periods, and brought home 
1,600 skulls for examination by the proper authori- 
ties. At Assiout he worked eight miles south of the 
place, on a cemetery which had gradually been 
covered up by the gravel washed down from the hills. 
The graves were from the Sixth to the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and were fairly well preserved. The most 
interesting finds were the trays used for food offerings, 
which gradually developed till they became medels of 
dwellings, with staircases; portico, and the like, some 
of them 2 feet high. Thus he had been able to ascer- 
tain what the old Egyptian dwelling was like. Very 
few of these objects were known before, but he had 
now fotind 150 of them in more or less perfect con- 
dition. One wooden tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty 
was one of the finest he had ever seen. It was at the 
mouth of the rock tomb of a chief, and contained 
five statuettes and other objects. He had often won- 
dered at the size of the rock tombs, but he concluded 
from what he had seen of unfinished ones that they 
were used as a quarry by the chief to build the house 
he would inhabit in life, and then the space quarried 
out was used for his last long sleep in death. He 
had found also two complete models of boats and 
a black granite figure seated, some 15 inches high, 
which showed much anatomical knowledge, though 
the proportions were not always correct. Such 
figures were rare in the Twelfth Dynasty tombs. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, showing 
many of the objects found.—Morning Post, May to. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE OLD CHURCH PLATE OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 
By E. Alfred Jones. Twenty plates. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 1907. Demy 4to., 
pp. xxxii, 33. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Alfred Jones’s rare industry in connection with 
old church plate is again exemplified by the produc- 
tion of this handsome and well-illustrated volume 
dealing with the plate of the Isle of Man. Notwith- 
standing its small area, the island can show two pieces 
of pre-Reformation plate, whilst much of the remainder 
is of more than usual interest. The chalice at Kirk 
Patrick of Jurby, an admirable reproduction of which 
forms the frontispiece to this work, bears the London 
date-letter of 1521-22. It has the usual plain shallow 
bowl, with hexagonal stem, divided by an ornate knop, 
which bears six diamond-shaped projections decorated 
with angel faces. The foot is sexfoil in form, and has 
a rudely-engraved crucifix. The medizval paten at 
Kirk Malew is’ of particular interest because of the 
legend engraved round the rim—Sancte Lupe ora pro 
nobis. It has recently been argued that this inscrip- 
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tion connects the church with an Irish saint, Moliba 
or Molipa, under a Latinized form; but the more 
obvious idea that it refers to St. Lupus, a pupil of 
St. German, is far preferable. This paten bears no 
date-letter or other marks, but it is obviously one of 
the earlier part of Henry VIII.’s reign. The vernicle 
or face of our Lord is engraved in the sunk sexfoil 
centre. ; 

One of the remarkable features of the twenty and 
odd old Manx churches is that they do not possess 
a single example of the Elizabethan communion-cup 
with paten-cover, which occurs, generally with much 
frequency, in every county of England and Wales. 
Mr, Jones suggests that ‘‘this may be accounted for 
by the tenacious hold on the people of many of the 
customs of the unreformed Church, long after such 
‘reliques of superstition’ had been abandoned in 
England.” Nevertheless the island does possess one 
piece of Elizabethan plate, in the fine beaker, dated 
1591-92, which serves as a communion-cup at Kirk 
German, This stemless domestic drinking-cup—it is 
hardly possible to conceive a more inconvenient if not 
irreverent shape to. be used as a chalice—has a deli- 
cately engraved band ‘of strap ornament of the same 
kind as usually appears on the Elizabethan com- 
munion-cups; but there can be no doubt whatever 
that this vessel was designed for secular use, and it 
was probably not given to the church until fully a 
century after its construction. The unfortunate thing 
about this Kirk German beaker is that it evidently 
created a taste for this kind of Dutch drinking-cup in 
Manxland. There is one of Dutch workmanship 
dating from about 1600, which was given in 1747 to 
St. Paul’s, Ramsey; another one, hall-marked at 
Dublin in 1708-10, is at Kirk Patrick ; and a French 
One, circa 1720, is at the church of Kirk Marown. 
Other beakers, all of eighteenth-century date, may be 
noticed at Kirk Lonan, Kirk German, Douglas St. 
Matthew, Kirk Braddon, and Kirk Santon. St. Paul’s, 
Ramsey, possesses a second beaker, given by Bishop 
Short in 1843. This brings the number of these 
beakers up to ten ; though so obviously unsuited for 
their sacred purpose, these vessels have their interest 
as pieces of plate, and no two are alike. 

The Commonwealth is naturally but little repre- 
sented anywhere in church plate, but the diocese of 
Sodor and Man contains three good examples. At 
Kirk German are a chalice and flagon, made in 1650, 
but not presented to that church until twenty years 
later. The donor was Bishop Henry Bridgeman, 
who held the see from 1671 to 1682. The number 
of pieces of plate that he gave to the Isle of Man 
coincide with the number of visits that he paid to his 
diocese, for, as Mr. Jones says, his ‘‘chief claim to 
distinction appears to be that he visited his see only 
twice.” The other piece of Commonwealth plate 
also occurs at Kirk German; it is a plain cylindrical 
flagon, bearing the hall-mark of 1653-54, and has in 
front, within an oval, a standing figure of our Lord 
as the Good Shepherd, engraved by a contemporary 
artist. Pictorial engravings on post - Reformation 
sacramental plate are most rare, and we believe that 
this is the only known instance of the Commonwealth 
period. 


A rare little chalice of much interest — circa 


1685—has a poorly engraved representation of the 
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Crucifixion, with the sacred monogram above ; below 
is the unique inscription, Andreas Christi famulus. 
It pertains to the church of Kirk Andreas, 

Among several secular cups that have been pre- 
sented to Manx churches for sacred use from time to 
time is a silver goblet, made in 1807-8, at Kirk 
Braddan. It was originally offered by a noted 
Manxman, John Christian Curwen, M.P. for Carlisle 
and afterwards for Cumberland, as a prize for the 
best-cultivated farm in the Isle of Man. An English 
church can put this instance in the shade, for the 
church of Spondon, Derbyshire, has a great two- 
handled plated cup, which was won at a coursing 
match ! 

Space prohibits any further reference to the most 
interesting contents of this tasteful volume. 

J. CHARLES Cox. 
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THE Kuasis, By Major P. R. T. Gurdon, I.A. 
With an Introduction by Sir Charles Lyall, 
K.C.S.I. Nineteen illustrations. London: 
David Nutt, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii, 227. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the first of a series of monographs on the 
chief tribes and castes of Assam, to be published 
under the orders of the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The writer is serving in the 
province as Deputy Commissioner and as Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, and has for a considerable 
period thus been in close touch with the Khasi race, 
whose habits and institutions, laws and customs, 
religion and folk-lore, he here describes and dis- 
cusses. The reader having these facts in mind will 
be prepared for a volume of ethnographical and folk- 
lore importance, and he will not be disappointed. 
The book, indeed, is of marked and peculiar interest ; 
and not least so because the social fabric of the Khasis 
is an extraordinarily perfect example of matriarchal 
institutions still surviving and carried out in the most 
thorough-going manner. The wife takes her husband 
home to live in his mother-in-law’s house; when 
reckoning descent, the Khasis count from the mother 
only ; their ceremonial religion, especially on its 
domestic side, is in the hands of the women; all 
property which has been acquired by a man before 
marriage is considered to belong to his mother ; and 
so in many ways the influences of the matriarchate 
make themselves apparent. 

For folk-lore students the volume is specially 
valuable. Major Gurdon, in discussing ancestor- 
worship, and birth and other customs, points out 
interesting parallels to and illustrations of points 
discussed in Dr. Fraser’s Golden Bough. He also 
prints, both in the original and in translation, a 
number of typical folk-tales. The Khasis are strong 
in folk-tales;s The extraordinary abundance of 
‘*memorial stones,” and the uses to which they are 
put, supply a chapter of special interest, From an 
ethnographic point of view, Major Gurdon’s descrip- 
tion of the dress and ornaments, the domestic life— 
houses and furniture, games, occupations and manu- 
factures—and the laws and customs of the Khasis, 
are of lasting value. 

The author remarks that “in a few years’ time, if 
the progressive rate of conversions of Khasis to 
Christianity continues, probably the greater number 
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of the Khasi social customs will have disappeared.” 
This makes the value and ‘importance of the work 
here accomplished by Major Gurdon all the greater. 
If the other monographs which are to follow this 
volume are prepared in the same able manner, and 
from a like wealth of first-hand information, it will 
be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
services rendered by the Government to anthropo- 
logical science in arranging for and superintending 
their publication. Of the nineteen full-page illustra- 
tions, eight are very effective reproductions in colour 
of pictures of characteristic types of the people, while 
the others are from photographs of scenes and places. 
Among the latter the views of a Khasi Stonehenge, 
the Khasi burning platform, and the great Monolith 
at Nartiang are specially striking. 
* 


IGHTHAM : THE STORY OF A KENTISH VILLAGE. 
By F. J. Bennett, F.G.S. Many illustrations, 
plans, and a map. London: Zhe Homeland 
Association, 1907. 8vo., pp. viii, 158. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

The picturesque village of Ightham claims the par- 
ticular notice of all antiquaries from the fact that 
through the indefatigable labours of one of its sons, 
we are in possession of information relating to the 
earliest human occupation of the British Islands. 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, who has been aptly com- 
pared to Robert Dick of Thurso, is a working man 
whose energy and perseverance have put his more 
learned scientific brethren in possession of unim- 
peachable evidence of the occupation of his district 
by an implement-making biped at a much earlier 
period than was previously thought possible. To 
the oldest implements which Mr. Harrison has found 
(and these can now be seen in all the principal 
museums), the name of eoliths has been given, and 
it can be safely stated that they represent the dawn 
or the beginning of a period of artificially-worked 
stones. ’ 

But apart from this most important chapter in the 
history of our race, the Ightham district commends 
itself to our notice from the fact that in the famous 
ossiferous fissures a wealth of organic remains has 
been obtained, which throw a flood of light upon the 
exceedingly early fauna and flora of Great Britain, 
dating back to the time when this country was un- 
questionably part of the Continent. These remains 
are carefully described in the present volume by Mr. 
W. J. Lewis Abbott, who has spent so much time ip 
working them out. As becomes a volume dealing 
with so interesting a district, it is largely devoted to 
the geological history of the area, and it is perhaps as 
well that this is so, in view of the fact that archz- 
ologists necessarily must court the aid of the geologists 
in dealing with that period when man first makes his 
appearance. In view of this the author, Mr. F. J. 
Bennett, F.G.S., formerly of H.M. Geological Survey, 
who is exceedingly well qualified to deal with the 
subject, must be congratulated on making a welcome 
addition to the literature of a district which has so 
important a bearing upon the history of the whole 
country. 

In dealing with more modern times the author has 
courted the assistance of others, and, in addition to 
Mr. Lewis Abbott’s contribution, we find chapters 





written by E. W. Filkins, Benjamin Harrison, 


J. Russell Larkby, J. Scott Temple, and H. J. 
Osborne White, F.G.S. Amongst these latter 
articles one of exceeding interest is that dealing with 
the curious ornamental tombstones found in Kentish 
graveyards, and from the excellent illustrations given 
it is obvious that there is some work to be done in 
this direction, though we should doubt very much 
the suggestion made that the place-name Ightham 
can have any connexion with the “‘all-seeing eye of 
God” represented on some of the tombstones. 

There are some excellent illustrations of the interest- 
ing old buildings in Ightham, particular attention 
being deservedly drawn to the Ightham Mote, which 
contains so many records of bygone times. The Mote 
was apparently first occupied by Sir Ivo de Haut, 
who possessed it in the time of Henry II., and from 
then until the present time a list is given showing 
the various owners. As might be expected, the 
building has been added to from time to time, but 
it is quite easy to distinguish when and how the 
alterations were made, even including the quite 
modern additions! Another interesting building is 
the Town House, which, though it appears to bear 
the date 1587, is obviously much older. A most 
valuable appendix is added by Mr. Benjamin Harri- 
son, and contains a very lengthy list of the place- 
names in Ightham parish. Some of these are very 
interesting indeed, and Mr. Harrison is to be con- 
gratulated on the thoroughness with which he has 
done this work. Messrs. White and Abbott also con- 
tribute a useful bibliography of the principal works 
dealing with the geology and flint implements of the 
Ightham district, dating from 1853 to the present 
time. Asa frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. Benjamin 
Harrison, and there are numerous illustrations, plans, 
sections, etc., and a map of the district in a pocket 
at the end of the volume. 


* * * 


POPULAR POETRY OF THE BALOCHES. By M. 
Longworth Dames, M.R.A.S. Two vols. in 
one. London: forthe Folk-Lore Society, David 
Nutt, 1907. 8vo., pp. xl, 204, and 224. Price 15s. 


T,. SHEPPARD. 


net. 

The Folk-Lore Society issues this book .as the 
members’ volume for 1905, the Royal Asiatic Society 
res nag. in the publication. It will be sufficient 
to show the importance of the work undertaken to 
point out that hardly any specimens of Balochi poetry 
have hitherto been accessible to Oriental students, 
and the few that have appeared have left much to 
be desired in the matter of accuracy of printing. Mr. 
Dames has spent years in Balochistan, and has 
devoted much time and labour to the task here so 
successfully accomplished. The ballad poetry of the 
Baloches has been handed down from generation to 
generation by families known as hereditary bards and 
minstrels. “ Among the Baloches,” says Mr. Dames, 
‘*they are the professional minstrels ; they sing the 
poems in the assemblies of the clans, but are not poets 
themselves, as they often are among the Afghans.” 
There is little of the literary element in the poetry of 
the Baloches; its origin is purely popular. The 
ballads here translated reflect the racial history and 
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characteristics of the 
pictures of life and of the aspect of the country. Mr. 
Dames classifies them as heroic or epic ballads, war 
ballads, romantic ballads, love-songs and lyrics, re- 
Tigious and didactic poems, and legends of saints, a 
few legends in prose, and some cradle-songs, riddles, 
etc. He wisely does not attempt to reproduce metri- 
cal forms in his translations, but gives the meaning 
fully in simple prose. In the second volume, bound 
up with the first, the full Balochi texts are given. In 
an erudite introduction Mr. Dames discusses the 
sources, origin, character, and classification of Balochi 
try, forms and metres, methods. of singing, and 
the antiquity of the heroic poems, At the end of the 
volume there is a chapter on the language of Balochi 
poetry, with a glossary, indexes, and other apparatus. 
Enough has been said to show that Mr. Dames has 


broken almost virgin soil, and has produced an 


original work of unusual value. The Folk-Lore 
Society has printed many good books; and Mr. 
Dames’s volume is worthy to rank with the best. 

x kK * 
Dr. Davies Pryce sends us his paper on ‘‘ Earth- 
works of the Moated Mound Type,” reprinted from 
the Journai of the British Archzeological Association. 
The general trend of recent opinion—and the subject 
has of late been pretty fully discussed—is, as Dr. 
Pryce says, ‘‘in the direction of regarding all moated 
mounds as of Norman origin.” In this paper, which 
is well illustrated, Dr. Pryce reviews the evidence 
and discusses the whole subject with marked ability, 
and with a most praiseworthy impartiality and sanity. 
His conclusions, so far as examples of the moated 
mound type of fortress in these islands are concerned, 
is that though ‘‘ the case for Norman origin and occu- 
pation may be regarded as definitely proved, there 
are good grounds for concluding that some examples 
are of much earlier date.” We are at one with him 
in deprecating too hasty generalizations on a subject 
with regard to which our knowledge is not yet com- 
plete, and meanwhile thank him for a valuable con- 
tribution to the debate. 

*x* kK x 
The chief attraction in the Architectural Review, 
May, is an article, liberally and finely illustrated, by 
Mr. C. J. Blomfield, on ‘‘ Alston Court and its 
Reparation.” The Court (at Nayland) is a most 
interesting example of the minor domestic archi- 
tecture of the latter part of the time of Edward IV. 
It is a half-timbered house, which had begun to get 
into a rather dilapidated condition. Mr. Blomfield 
has carried out a fine scheme of conservative repara- 
tion and adaptation. We have also on our table 
Rivistad Italia, April; the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Archeological Journal, April, with a varied and 
attractive list of contents; Hast Anglian, Janu 
and February, with papers on ‘‘ The Norwich Dutch 
Church ; its Possessions and Trusts”; Scottish Notes 
and Queries, May, with a farrago of notes and replies 
of special interest to Scottish S aoap a BP students ; 
the American Antiquarian, March and April, with 
notes on American “ Arrowheads and Harpoons,” 
and other contributions to transatlantic archzology ; 
and a full catalogue of musical books and manuscripts 
from Ludwig Rosenthal, Munich, 


ple, and often give vivid 


Correspondence. 
THE COFFIN-OF WILLIAM HARVEY. 
-~ TO THE EDITOR, 


THE article ‘on the, coffin of. William Harvey in the 
April number of the Azéiguary is most interesting, 
and possibly you may regard my recollection of the 
coffin and vault at Hempstead as of some interest to 
your readers. I visited the church on several occa- 
sions, once in 1858-59, and lastly in 1864, in compan 
with my brother-in-law, the late Dr. G. W. Marshall, 
F.S.A., York Herald, we then being undergraduates 
at Cambridge, my home being at Debden, not far 
from Hempstead. It was then the common report 
that anyone could go to Hempstead and ‘“‘ shake 
Harvey’s -bones.’’ I, however, never saw this at- 
tempted. The coffin lay close under and across an 
unglazed window or opening in the church wall, and 
certainly both rain and snow could drift in upon the 
coffin. The coffin had opened at the soldering joint, 
from where the ankle-bones would be to the lower 
part of the body, the split bring rather more open at 
the feet and going off to nothing. I often heard the 
incident of the frog: it must have been a small frog, 
as I distinctly remember the opening was by no means 
wide. Besides Harvey’s coffin there were several 
almost exactly like it standing or leaning upright in a 
row against the wall of the vault, and the sexton said 
that all originally had been enclosed in wooden cases. 
I suspect the sexton himself stood the coffins on end 
in order to make more of ashow. I have an indistinct 
recollection of one or more coffins on the floor of the 
ordinary kind, but I am not sure on this point. The 
coffin illustrating Mr. G. Montague Benton's article . 
is somewhat different to the rather flattened coffia I 
remember, but possibly this is the restored coffin, as 
I see no trace of the split down the lower end. 
Humpnurey F, HALL. 


Leasbrook, near Monmouth. 


A TOMBSTONE IN JARROW CHURCH- 
YARD. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In the churchyard of Bede’s church, Jarrow, there 
is a tombstone, a horizontal slab which the caretaker 
calls a ‘‘rhymnal stone.” The corners are broken, 
because, says the caretaker, folk used to run round it 
knocking these corners with another stone held in the 
hand, at the same time uttering some rhythmical 
incantation. 

Any information on this matter—and, if I remember 
rightly, the custom is by no means unique—will be 


very welcome to 
Harry LOWERISON. 


Heacham-on-Sea, Norfolk, 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 








